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The Chateau of Chenonceaux. (A.A. Excursion. Se 


CONCERNING BRUGES. 


i ge ecent article in a contem- 
illustrating an artist’s 

ng in Bruges is suggestive 

rations wider than its 

lect. Attractive as are 

reserves, their charm. as 

stly remarks, is for the 

while it is in anv case 

narrow area. Such 

TANCES, however, naturally 

o a larger and more 
stion : none other, in fact. 
he artiste fortunes and 


ie ation of a city which 

like Nuremberg—holds a 

; the international world 
hitecture, and is familiar 

: English-speaking votaries. 
tion which in this dav of 

nD, vaken our most watchful 
a ae Ing one’ssurvey to the town 
Ne, various aspects, one is 


” ibd UT nge conflict of conditions, 

last In a state of mind 
Ge, « nae ired with dismay. Not 
has grown careless of her 
* See t} 


ve 


nnoisseur for June, 


history and her charms—far from it, 
is will presently appear; but she affords 
in the twentieth century the unusual 
spectacle of a city bent, on the one hand, 
on renewing her medieval youth, and, on 
the other, upon bringing herself into line 
with the latest commercialism. She is 
busied, in fact, in making the best of 
hoth worlds, the old and the new. The 
attempt is obviously hazardous it 
irresistibly calls to mind the warning 
phrase ('ecr fuera cela where modern 
and medieval dispute the field Not. 
again, that her chief memorials of the 
past can ever be seriously endangered, 
but that that rarer and more elusive 
thing, her old-world atmosphere, the 
relative integrity of age vet remaining 
to her, may be suffered—half un- 
consciously perhaps—to evaporate. 

A recent writer of a descriptive volume 
has been pleased, following a popular 
tradition, to entitle the same “ Bruges la 
Morte.” Were she indeed so in certain 
modernist aspects, it need surely give no 
ground for real regret. For it seems 
hardly fanciful to suggest that cities 
and countries, even as individuals, have 


page 212.) 


a mission marked out for them by their 
character, circumstances, and traditions, 
i part to play in the world, a me ral ideal 
to exhibit, with which even their material 
well-being is ina measure boundup. The 
vocation of Bruges would seem to be 
nlainly declared by her past, and by 
its bequests through her to the present : 
to be the trustee of history and tradition, 


} 


the witness to ancient art and ancient 
religion, the exemplar of modes of life a: 
habits of thought which more modern 
communities cannot teach us—is_ not 
this a sufficing réle, and are not such 
things. and nothing else, the lure that 
draws xithin her gates even vet the 
stranger from everv strand ? 

Enough, however, of generalities: 
let us give specific proofs that regrets 
and anxieties are not groundless, at th: 
same time allowing due weight to the more 
cratifving evidences which may meet us 
Within the city the inroads of modernism 
are. so far, least noticeable. The street 
railway, indeed—an outrage unknown in 
industrial England—is an evil already 
of long standing, and now, it would 
seem, the electric tramway is to ply in 
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thoroughfares which. un to the present 
have scarcely peopled an omnibus. The 
widening, too, of the Rue Breidel at 
the heart of the town, the development 
of the plate-glass front in the larger 
strects, the stealthy removal of liomely 
gables from the lesser ones and the like, 
are innovations serious enough. But it 
is on the fringe and in the approaches 
of the eity points that determine so 
largely its character, and give the travellet 
his first and last impressions—that the 
main mis hief has aone. The 
prospect from the Minnewater Bridge is 
istly famed : 


heen 


vet even here one must 


be caretul te look the one way. for on 
turnit ibout one is confronted witl 
extensive and unsightly ironworks built 
on the verv brink of the canal, where 
till lately all was green and peaceful. 
At the other end of the citv one cannot 


Poterte 
without being assommeé (the Frenc h word 
is apt) by a towering factorv that dwarfs 


view the venerable gables of the 


and vulgarises al] its surroundines. The 
most wide spread havoc. however, occurs 
shbouring boundary of the 


town to the north, and is connected 


on the nel 


would 
Here 


rampart and 


vith the ship-cana!l scheme whic] 
Bruges on Manchester. 
length of leafy 
curving moat have been 
filled in and laid 
Thereby the old Porte d’Ostende has been 
left half dry and wholly unscaled. It 
excellent work for the un 
if such there be in Bruves 


a whole 
remorselessly 


levelled and bare. 


would he 


emi lov ed 


eee A eel he pe tare Ba ee. 
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to restore the ravished waterway. Mean- 
time the site thus treated— term deserta 
et invia et tnaquosa— has been thrown 
into the new suburb rapidly springing 
up all about it, and those who deplore 
this wholesale transformation must get 
what comfort they can from the sounding 
and romantic titles fitted to its lead- 
ing thoroughfares— Boulevard Marie-de- 
Bourgogne, Toison-@or, and the rest. 
Mention of the ramparts reminds one 
that of a score and more of windmills 
that once studded their grassy mounds, 
but a single one was left. A companion 
mill overturned some time since by a storm 
has never been re-erected : the site waits, 
and the old fabric is understood to be 
chance for the 
be allowed that the 
towers which now 

latest acquisition 
eye from point to point 
the town make poor proxies for 
these relics of a day when even mechanism 
What may follow in 
the wake of the diversion of the railway 
svstem now pending and in progress one 
one can only 
deplore the attempt at monumentalism 
already apparent in this connexion; from 
the wsthetic point of view the only thing 
to do with a railway is to keep it as quiet 
and in onspicuous as possible. 

Now to glance briefly at the other 
side of the medal. Let it be acknow- 
ledged, fully and gratefully, that in the 
majoritv of new and renovated buildings 


available—another 
restorer, It must 
steel telephone 

they were the 
challe hve the 


throug! 


Wis ple turesque ! 


cannot pretend to foresee : 


West Doorway, Notre-Dame, Bruges. 
(From I’ By 


‘ 


lation.) 
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local traditions of style have of late heen 
followed, and With much Buccess, "Thy 
development illustrated by the © Hoys 
of the Visitation” has been wid nread 
All praise is due to this remarkable 
revival of civil and domestic architecture 
embracing in some cases the accessory 
arts aad crafts. Many new and excellent 
frontages both great and small. of avree. 
able design and tonality, are due to tl Is 
movement ; while many old ones jay, 
been restored to warmth and colony hy 
the simple removal of whitewash, Ther 
is no doubt a tendency to over-elabor 
and over-vary, especially in pub! 
buildings, which too often lack thy 
balance and repose displaved in their 
medieval models, where symmetry was 
never lost sight of. This tendency is 
nowhere more evident than in the vreat 
official block on the Grand’ Plac: 
pile due to an architect of ability no 
deceased, and at present receiving an 
interesting addition from another hand. 
In this case the splendid simplicity of 
the ancient Waterhalle, which former! 
stood upon the site, might well hav 
lent inspiration to the late designer. 
One cannot = speak 


4 
ait 


ot Vanished 


monuments without recalling anothe 
danger. No town of antiquity is bette: 
] 


documenté than Bruges. Numberiess 
plans and views from the XVth century 
onwards show us, though necessarily to 
a small scale, not only buildings now 
respectably ancient, but even the 
predecessors of these. Hence a temptation 
to “‘ restore’ and reconstruct wholesal 
on data really insufficient, and to supple 
ment them at need by conjecture. It 
would matter less were existing authenti 
work left untouched in the 
But, alas, this is not so! Certain altera- 
tions, indeed, have been excellent! 
conceived—for instance, the restoration 
of the “Academy” building to its 
original proportions. On the other hand, 
we have in the west front of Notre- Dam 
a brand-new design, stiff and severe, fo! 
which the old facade, with its charmu 
angle-turrets, has been ruthlessly sac! 
ficed. That modernism should atti 
medisvalism is not surprising ; hut ths 
antiquity should perish at the hands 0! 
its avowed admirers and imitators — 
grievous indeed. From the twolo! 
danger thus confronting her, may Bruges 
the Bruges of Memline and Van Eyes 
and David, of Blondeel, of Caxton, anc 
many memorable names and traditions 
be in the hereafter preserved. 
Those who dwell on the spot, to whe! 
change comes piecemeal, are Natur 
less alive to it than those w! 
the city at intervals of time. 
many of the above consideratwns 
realised by men of knowledge ane 


| Tocess. 


if 
rev! 


}0) 
| ‘ 
But tha 


standing within her own borders !s 0" 
plain in the pages of the recent mon 
st and 


mental work of the archieolog!s 
historian, Canon Duclos: ~ Bruges 
Histoire et Souvenirs.” One welconl” 
the opportunity of offering from \ ithou' 
some slight support to their posite" 


—_—__-- 


RESEARCH HOSPITAL, CAMBRIDGY- 4 

A research hospital is being °' ee 
Cambridge for the Committee fv! the | 000i 
of Special Diseases, at a cost 0! oo ag 
The plans, prepared by Mr. He! aie 
Maguire, provide accommodation | we pons 
patients in a building which wil! 2'%°° 
as a private residence. 
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NOTES. 


\r a luncheon” given 
Hygiene of rocently by one of the 
the Eye. | ding electrical com- 
nanies to representatives of the Press 
M. Leon Gastier, referring — to what 
had been done as regards electric lighting, 
ind what they sought to do, made use of 
a phrase which should find its place among 
those that throng, under modern con- 
round the architect of to-day. 
“Hygiene of the Eye” bespeaks an 
ittitude of mind forced upon us by the 
-ery considerable perils which beset our 
most delicate organ to an increasing 
deowin, It is still assumed in an entirely 
ineritical and undiseriminating way that 
e maximum of light In any circum 
tances is the object of human desire, 
nd e condition of human welfare. 
lhe majority of modern dwellings on 
open sites are overlit even in the daytime, 
a at night the chilly glare of incan 
escent burners and the hard brilliance 
the filament lamp In our public places 
i streets, in the taverns, and even in 
of our homes, wring from the 
rkness the recuperative restfulness it 
vas intended by Nature to supply. 
More brilliant and whiter light to an 
more intolerable degree 1s still the 
iim of the manufacturers, and one 
must suppose, though it is doubtful reallv, 
the desire of the public. The necessary 
mnsideration of the hvgiene of the eve 
will discover, however, in scientific ways 
what persons of taste and_ sensibility 
have always known. In our more 
pleasant apartments light from electric 
lamps is rendered as innocuous as may be 
‘sheathing and shades of softly 
loured silk, and candles are extensively 
vogue. The student has learned to 
turn to his oil lamp. We would not 
e surprised if a fair-minded consideration 
{illumination from the point of view 
e scientist were to arrive at the 
lusion that a light of this character 
the ultimate desideratum. 


+) 
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THe annual reports of 


= the Water Board and of 
ater 
Supply. Dr. Houston, their 


Water Examiner, form 
shly satisfactory reading. Without 
ong to a far country for supplies 

indertaking any specially heroic 
heasures for the same purpose, London 
‘San abundant quantity of pure and 
“olesome water, derived from a polluted 
id Jong-suffering river. The population 


i more ti ' 


in Seven millions was supplied 


‘t year with 31°57 gallons per head 
Y Tepresenting the aggregate volume 

i &? 17/ ] P 
-170 million gallons for the period 


‘ding March 31. Dr. Houston’s report 
, « conclusions previously stated 


4 >The nor Ing effects of storage on 
“atee scale. So effective is this process 
NS practically impossible to detect 


lS OL Water-borne disease in raw 
“et Which has been stored for a com- 
Mave. ¢ short time. As Dr. Houston 
serine ee 1S Nature's method of 
tort Without the addition of any 
tetilising agent to the water.” Beyond 
ioe now generally applied, 
the W ic magnificent reservoirs of 
vuileaiee Board, we have the further 

ion effected in sand filters, where 


YR Or 99 no “ie 
" per cent. of the remaining 


a} 
t TAT ely 


thig 
is 
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organisms are removed. Comparing their 
abundant supply of pure water with the 
inadequate and somewhat questionable 
supplies available in Paris, Londoners 
have"every reason for gratitude to the 
Metropolitan Water Board and to the 
old companies by whom were laid the 
foundations of the present incomparable 
system. 


THERE come 
New Method ly it . | Pred a os 
of “ Building.” nited States, of course- 


photographs of the erec- 
tion of a church in four slabs. On the 
foundation wall and on piles inside the 
boundaries of the site a series of steel 
jacks is laid down. These jacks consist 
of a supporting carriage, a pivoted 
walking beam, and a collapsible serew 
driven by a worm sear and worm. A 
platform is laid on the jacks, and on 
this platform the design of the facade 
is laid out; all door-frames and window- 
openings are set in this position, and the 
concrete is packed round them. The 
whole wall is cast at once. allowed to 
dry, and slowly raised till it is perpen- 
dicular. The quoins are finished, the 
roof applied, and a “church,” or any- 
thing else vou will so long as it be formed 
of plane surfaces, is the result. This is 
undoubtedly practicable, and a legitimate 
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extension of the collapsible summer- 
house, itself derived from the packing- 
case, all being logical and simple methods 
of enclosing cubic space. However, be 
the design as pert. proportioned and 
harmonious as it may, let no one imagine 
that architecture is involved. 


iti ai THE strike of workmen 
Electric at the Liverpool power 
Lighting. ‘Station draws attention 

to the need of amending 

the Conspiracy and Protection of Pro- 
perty Act, 1875, to bring it into line with 
modern requirements. Sect. 4 of that 
Act contains special provisions relating 
to emplovees of a municipal authority 
or of any company or contractor upon 
which is imposed by Act of Parliament 
the duty of supplying any city, borough 
town, or place with gas or water who 
wilfully or maliciously break contracts 
of service knowing or having reasonable 
eause to believe that the probable conse- 
quences of such breach will be to deprive 
the inhabitants wholls ortoagreat extent 
of their supply of gas or water. Electric 
towns and districts 
superseded gas, and the reasoning which 


light has in many 


made special provisions desirable in 
regard to emplovees emploved in supply- 
ing gas under statutory powers applies 





West Front, Notre-Dame, Bruges. 
(From L’ Bn ulation.) 
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with equal force to employees engaged in 
supplying electric light under similar 
conditions, vet we are not aware of any 
statute which extends the provisions of 
sect. 4 of the Conspiracy and Protection 
of Property Act to workmen engaged in 
the supply of this modern necessity of 
life—electric light. Possibly the section 
could usefully be extended to other 
statutory undertakings as well where 
public interests are concerned. 


WHILE congratulating our- 
selves upon the cessation 
of the railway strike it 
is impossible to escape one disquieting 
reflection. Mr. Lloyd George’s scheme 
of 1907, which was generously acclaimed 
by all parties, and accepted by both 
masters and men, should have rendered 
this national strike impossible. Unfortu- 
nately, it seems to have shared the fate 
of many an international treaty. The 
last chapter in the history of such an 
instrument too often records its destruc- 
tion at the hands of one of the signa- 
tories who had become dissatisfied with 
its working. It would appear that in 
these industrial conflicts the most perfect 
scheme of settlement—should it fail 
to turn out as advantageous in its effect 
as had been anticipated when it was 
drawn up—cannot be relied on for a 
lasting peace. Signed agreements may 
he ignored or repudiated, and an ancient 
warning slightly paraphrased apth 
applies to this modern situation—** Put 


A Lesson of 
the Strike. 


not your trust in treaties nor in any 
scheme of man’s.” Qur readers will 
notice that they are touched most 
closely bv the ( losing paragraph 
of the Instructions to the Special 
Commission of Inquiry which has 
been formed—‘ The Government have 


promised the railway companies legis- 
lation providing that an increase in the 
cost of labour due to the improvement 
of conditions for the staff would be a 


valid justification for a reasonable 
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general increase of charges within the 
jegal maxima, if challenged.” Reading 
between the lines the manufacturer and 
trader will be prepared to find a share of 
the burden laid upon their shoulders—as 


usual. 
——__—_o--e——— 


THE STORY OF THE 
BRIDGE. 


By Water SHAW SPARROW. 


lll.—_MEDIAVAL. 

To encournaGE the making or the upkeep 
of bridges was counted as an act of piety in 
medieval days, “ a blessid besines,” a charit- 
able duty, essential to the safety of pilgrims 
and wayfarers ; so bishops and abbots, to bring 
this matter home to lay minds, granted 
remissions of penance to those (and they 
were many) who forgot that the King’s 
highways had to be kept in order by every 
landlord who owned property in their neigh- 
bourhood. This, in theory, was part of the 
trinoda necessitas, but landlords often shifted 
the obligation from themselves to their 
tenants, who kept their conscience quiet by 
having no dislike for a bad memory. Then 
the law became busy, trying to fix blame on 
the right persons; and as the law, then as 
now, halted for many “ refreshers ’—greedy 
thing !—the church, more active by far, gave 
practical help, granting “ forty days indulg- 
ence to all who would draw from the treasure 
that God had given them valuable and 
charitable aid towards the building and 
repair ’’ of some poor bridge or other. But 
there was no fun in this ; the fun began when 
justice, having come to a definite decision, 
told the bailiff or the sheriff to be aggressive 
in right directions. If landlords or their 
tenants declined to pay what they owed to 
the bridge, then some of their property was 
seized—a horse, a cow, a flock of geese, some- 
thing saleable, in fact; as in the case of 
Hamo de Morston, of Old Shoreham, in 
Sussex, who in the eleventh year of Edward 
II. made a great outcry because a bailiff, 
good Simon Porter, had not only taken a 
horse from him but sold it for the benefit of 
the venerable timber bridge. Hamo 
appealed against this act, but without 
success. A little historic immortality he did 
gain, but nothing useful to himself. 

And T am glad—very. It was men of his 
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type who in the Middle Ages disfigured the 
architectural history that bridges ouvht ¢, 
have handed on unharmed from ven ‘ration 
to generation. They were not so had as 
the industrial spirit which during tho jas 
century has played havoc everywhere. 
destroying ancient bridges as if they wor, 
evil things; but whether the Hamo de 
Morston belongs to this age or to another, he 
is always a pretentious fool. Think of the 
interest which Old London Bridge would 
excite to-day if it had been kept as a great 
historic monument. When Samuel Scott 
painted it in 1745 it was still a romantic 
street, with houses and shops; and at the 
time of its final destruction, in the year 
1831, when New London Bridge was opened 
to circulation (after costing 1,458,311). by 
the way), its value as a show-place was 4 
legacy from the long ago which ought to 
have been delivered down, properly renewed, 
to our shillings and sixpences. But modern 
trade has ravaging ambitions, and criticism 
has no more effect upon it than bullets have 
on a target. We must consider ourselves 
fortunate that although in England tuere is 
not even one old bridge equal in importance 
to many on the Continent, yet we do find 
good examples of medieval bridge-building, 
particularly in districts where there has been 
but little increase of traffic. We 
bridges with defensive towers and_ bridges 
with chapels, as I shall show in my next 
7 el and some good specimens exist of 
ridges with triangular recesses built out 
from the parapet and forming a part of the 
piers, These were designed not only as 
shelter-places for wayfarers, but also because 
they lessened the cost of bridge-building, 
inasmuch as they gave width and con- 
venience to a narrow roadway, so that their 
value in this work is very similar to that 
which bay-windows have long had in the 
planning of rooms. 

By way of example I give the famous 
Llangollen Bridge, with its four unequal 
arches, and its look of bluff vigour in old age. 
It comes down to us—a little widened, thirty- 
three years ago—from John Trevor, Bishop 
of St. Asaph, who died in 1357, and whose 
workmen did not care a rap for uniformity 
of design. What they liked was a secure 
foundation for each of their piers, and it 
saved time and expense to sound thie river- 
bed and to build from the flattest places in 
slippery rock. The widest arch would have 
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Llangollen Bridge, XIVth Century. 


(Photo. by Frith 
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a span of 28 ft., and the two smallest ones 
would occupy the central position. But the 
main point, after all, was to do such work as 
would withstand the fury of a gathering 
flood. In this one matter the craftsmanship 
was a complete success. But there is no 
ambition. no imagination, in the design 
of Llangollen Bridge. It conquers the 
dangerous waters, but in a stubborn, dull 
fashion. It has the look of Hodge in armour, 
heavy and dogged, dauntless and lumbering. 
{nd this applies to many a British bridge 
having a long history. The one over the 
Nith at Dumfries, which was long con- 

lered the finest after Old London Bridge, 
is a damaged exception, dating from the 
XII[th century. Formerly it had thirteen 
iches—an unlucky number, perhaps, for 
only seven are now in use. There used to be 
real aspiration in the design, a certain high 
triumph over difficulties and perils, and for 
the remains of this quality we have reason to 
be grateful. 

Old England used to speak with delight 
about a certain beauty described as “* faerie,” 
a certain grace that aspired with an air of 
heroic life, as if it eame into the common 
world from that enchanted time when King 
\rthur ruled. It is just this faerie magic 
that old English bridges lack. They are 
good pedestrian prose, often enough, but the 
yreat poetry of Gothic art, its easy triumph 
1 upward flight, is absent as a rule. Here 
nd there we come upon a half-exception, 
like the ever-famous Twisel Bridge, Northum- 
berland, which has changed but little since 
Lord Surrey threw his army across it to 
reach Flodden Field, turning the flank of 
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It is a graceful piece of architecture, alert 


Chinese Bridge. 


and wideawake ; it has one strong arch, with 
a touch of the XIIIth century in its semi- 
circular span, which measures 90 ft. 7 in. 
from abutment to abutment. The parapet 
from its centre shelves downwards at each 
side, its greatest height from the waters of 
the Till being 46 ft. 2 in. I note. too, that 
the arch is groined and ribbed, quite a 
common trait in medieval bridge-building, 
above all, in Poitou and in’ England. 
Viollet-le-Due mentions this kind of arch, 
and says that the groins, separated from the 
bed of the road by a space filled with loose 


flagging, were poses en rainure dans le 8 pile 8 
en conservant une prfaite élasticité. All 
rain-water that found its way through the 
road passed with ease between the joints of 
the flagging, without leaving a deposit of 
saltpetre on the haunches of the arch ; and, 
as the work was lighter than in other arches, 
there was less pressure on the piers. More- 
over, this system of arch-building, which 
dates from the end of the XIIth century, 
or from the beginning of the XIIIth, was 
more economical than any other, employing 
one-third less of keyed materials. The 
spandrels above these groined arches were 
of ashlar, and it was easy to repair them 
without interrupting traffic. 

Another distinguishing characteristic of 
medieval bridges is what the French call 
the dos dane, the shelving parapet and road- 
way on either side from a point just above 
the keystone of the central arch. It is 
often supposed that this trait is European, 
vet it is found also in Chinese bridges, 
which are very graceful at their best, pure 
and strong in design, and having fine arches 
in which the semicircle is prolonged without 
forming a true horseshoe. I have chosen a 


-¥ er 
Chinese brit 


y tration, and set it 
side by side with two Spanish examples, the 
Puente de San Juan d la Abades ws at 


Gerona, and the Puente Mayor over the 
Mifio at Orense, Galicia, w to my mind, 
is the most stately of all shelving bridges. 
The Moors left in Spain a peculiar grace of 
style which native archite ts often united to 
their own qualities, a uughty distinction 


and a lofty ambition. Consider the immense 
nave in the Gerona Cathedral, a glorious 
pointed vault measuring not less than 73 ft. 
from side to side, almost double the width 
of Westminster nave. It belongs to the 
XVth century, vet in the magie of its youth- 
ful hope it prove: that its architect, Gullielmo 
Boffiv, was a child of the XIf1th. And the 
great central arch of the Gerona bridge has 
in it some of the soaring courage that 
transcends al! expectation in the cathedral 
nave. 

This bridge, with its look of battered 
antiquity, is certainly very fine, but less 
majestic than the masterpiece at Orense, a 
stone bridge of the XIIIth century, with 
seven elastic arches, all alertly dignified, 
and with a total length of more than 1.300 ft. 
The great central arch is 156 ft. wide between 
the piers, and its keystone is 135 ft. above 
the river-bed. “ The Mifio rises rapidly and 
to a great height.’ says Walter Wood, in 
“A Corner of Spain *; “and it was with 
the object of safeguarding the bridge against 
the sudden inundations that the arch was 
made so high.” 

True: and this brings us to the origin of 
those bridges that shelve down at each side 
from a point in the centre of their parapets 
and footways. Two useful purposes were 


served by making the central arch wider 








The Puente Mayor over the Mifio, Orense. 


[Photo. by Lacoste, Madrid. 
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and higher than the others, since there was 
greater space for navigation as well as for 
waters in flood ; but when a bridge had only 
ons arch its up-and-down roadway was 
usually inconvenient, because the incline 
was not long and gradual, but short and 
steep. Take the Pont-y-Prydd, near 
Cardiff, built in the XVIIIth century, and 
having a pathway so abrupt in its slope that 
laths of wood used to be stretched across 
it as a foothold for horses. In frosty weather 
a shelving bridge was often a breakneck 
place ; and there is evidence that architects 
at an early date told each other that their 
departure from the Roman tradition of level 
bridges was undignified. It was a tradition 
not without exceptions, since the dos dane 
was used at times by Roman bridge-builders ; 
but a level causeway was more typical of 
Roman craftsmanship, and it influenced 
medieval architects and engineers. Among 
my illustrations is a good example, Le 
Pont des Consuls over the Tarn at 
Montauban. 

Here is a noble monument of the XTVth 
century, and its history brings before us a 
good many of the hindrances to bridge- 
building that held sway over craftsmen in 
the Middle Ages. Whenever a bridge would 
connect the lands of rival lords or of jealous 
provinces or counties, its construction was 
resented and opposed; when built, deter- 
mined efforts were often made by one party 
to hold it against the other; and sometimes 
a great fortress was put up at each end, 
commanding the entry. Though the village 
of Montauban was founded in 1144, by 
Alphonse Jourdain, Comte de Toulouse, and 
though the founder ordered that a bridge 
should be made at once and kept in proper 
repair by the inhabitants, yet nothing was 
done for many generations. Sometimes 
poverty was pleaded as an excuse, and 
sometimes the Albigeois wars ; delavs breed 
excuses invariably. But at last, in 1264. 
the good men of Montauban become active, 
and in 129] they bought the island of 
Castillons or of Pissotte to serve as a founda- 
tion for some of the piers; but even then 
their efforts would have given way but for 
Philippe le Bel, who asserted his authority 
as King, appointing two consuls as over- 
seers, and commanding that a tax was to 
be levied on all visitors to Montauban as a 
means of raising funds for the bridge-building. 
Three strong towers were to be built on the 
bridge, One at each end, the other in the 
middle ; and these towers were to be guarded 
for the King hy Royal troops. These com- 
mands were given in 1304, when Mathieu 
de Verdun and Etienne de Ferriéres were 
consuls. Yet nothing much was done. The 
bridge seemed to creep into existence, for 
it was not finished till 1335. Still, the 
design was boldly good and the craftsman- 
ship was excellent. 

It is a bridge entirely of brick, 250 m. 50 cm. 
in length. The bricks are excellent in quality, 
and measure 5 centimetres in thickness, 
40 centimetres in length, and 28 centi- 
metres in width. The roadway is perfectly 
level, and its height above the level of the 
Tarn is 18 metres. There are seven pointed 
arches, having an average span, or chord, 
of 22 metres; and the six great piers with 
beaked buttresses are 8m. 55 em. in thick- 
ness, and note how they are pierced with high 
arched bays to facilitate the passage of 
water during floods. The defensive towers 
have gone, but the strongest one of all was 
built at the end facing the town. It was 
square in shape, and its summit was a 
platform with crenelles and machicolations. 
The other end tower was a weaker version 
of this one, while the central defence, built 
over the middle buttress on the side looking 
down the river, was triangular, and there 
was room enough in it fora chapel. A flight 
of winding steps went down to a postern 
pierced through the buttress at the water’s 
level ; and at the other side of the pier, just 
below the arched bay, hung a sort of see-saw 
that carried an iron cage in which blasphemers 
were put to be ducked in the river. 
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FORTY-SECOND ANNUAL EXCURSION : 
TOURAINE. 


In 1905, the last occasion on which the 
A.A. Excursion visited France, the head- 
quarters were at Lisieux, and by the selec- 
tion of old Touraine as the district for this 
year’s excursion a very different objective 
was ensured. Around Lisieux the country is 
rich in brick and half-timber cottages and 
small manors, while Touraine shows an un- 
equalled series of mediewval and Early Renais- 
sance stone chateaux and mansions. The 
district is one rich not only in architectural 
remains, but in historical associations, and 
has an added interest for Englishmen as 
having formed part of the dominions of our 
Angevin kings, whose hearts, indeed, were 
generally here, where with plot and counter- 
plot they sought to secure and extend 
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their French dominions. The couni;y m 
to this day an enduring testimony > th 
character of the feudal system, unde: which 
the great territorial sebles waged co; tina 
war with one another, combining and jp. 
combining with bewildering changefulnoss jn 
the great game. In a later epoch most of 
the feudal casties became hunting boxes. tut 
the nobles remained. Up to the time ¢{ 
Francis I., under whom the Court. oftey 
migrated to Paris (where under late: kings 
it finally settled), Touraine had been ‘the 
centre of political France, if a centre it could 
be said to have. The Court for centuries had 
moved to and fro among the pleasant 
chateaux in the valley of the Loire. 

Between Blois and Saumur, a distance of 
about eighty miles, the Loire receives from 
the south four tributaries, the Cosson, the 
Cher, the Indre, and the Vienne, and the 
country so watered was covered until the 
end of the XVIth century with a multitude 
of chiteaux, not only the frowning towers 
of feudalism, but the more Zracious and 
elegant abodes raised by the nobles of late: 
days. The wars of religion and of the 
Fronde accounted for some of them, the great 
Revolution destroyed more, but still a great 
number remain, a tribute to their excellent 
solidity and to the enduring qualities of the 
fine building stone with which they are 
constructed. 

Whether consciously or not, the Hon. 
Secretaries in arranging the excursion laid 
down a programme almost exactly similar to 
that of John Evelyn, who visited the Loire 
Valley in 1644. He also stayed for a few days 
at Blois, passing on from thence to Tours, 
“ where,’’ he says, ‘‘ we were design'd for the 
rest of the time I had resolv’d to stay in 
France, the sojournment being so agreeable.” 
His method of progression, however, though 
less expeditious, was the more picturesque, 
for “he tooke boate on the Loir,’’ where we 
in later days took train or motor to reach 
the various chateaux on the banks of the 
river and its tributaries. 

The party arrived at Blois on the morning 
of Saturday, August 12, having travelled all 
night. This arrangement, though much to 
be preferred owing to the great heat, 
necessarily prevented a very active spirit on 
the first day, and the time was spent in a 
leisurely exploration of the town. Besides 
the chateau it contains much interesting work. 
The fine abbey church of St. Nicholas 
attracted, perhaps, most attention. Built by 
the Benedictines between 1135 and 1210, : 
has all the refreshing freedom of early 
pointed work, before planning and design had 
fallen too much into orthodox lines, and has 
suffered little from restoration. The choir, 
transept, and easternmost bay of the nave 
are the earliest work, and show very beauti- 
ful Byzantine carving and other curious 
Romanesque details. Very interesting is the 
_ of the east end. The choir is two bays 
ong beyond the central tower, with double 
aisles on either side, the outermost forming 
naves to the chapels opening out of the tran- 
sept. The apse is divided in seven narrow 
bays by cylindrical shafts carrying pointed 
arches, and from the ambulatory which en- 
circles it project three cha Is, the central 
one of which has been rebuilt and lengt)ened 
late in the XIIIth century. It is now two 
bays long with a polygonal apse and large 
geometrical windows. Previous to this exten- 
sion the external effect of the clustering 
chapels would have been better seen, the 
apses of the long transeptal chapels and those 
of the chevet coming into relation witi one 
another. The low central tower contaius an 
interesting lantern in the form of a ritbed 
dome springing from a circular arcade on pen- 
dentives, which may be derivatives ‘rom 
Fontevrault. The nave, slightly later in cate, 
with plate tracery in the clearstory, is ©! five 
bays, the westernmost, between the ‘win 
towers, having a low-vaulted gallery, 1» rted 
in the XVIIIth century, carrying the o'gan. 
All the church is stone vaulted. The west 
front is striking and well seen from 4 little 
place. Its twin towers are aggressive. y U”- 
equal in spacing, but recover their elicct ° 
relation in their belfry stages, each cons = 
ing there of an open double arch on ©ac 
face without louvres. All three towers are 
surmounted by slated spires of not very com 
vincing form. The western portals = 
been severely damaged, but are fortunatey 
unrestored. The cathedral of St. Louis, 1ne'y 
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an eminence eastward of the town, 
placed sor oa fly on account of its curious 
is interesting Chie y do-flamtoyant rebuild- 
character, being 4 pseudo-ne y . 
~ by J. H. Mansart dating from 1678. The 
ing by “once suggests comparison with Wren's 
work at on" “and, like them, is not with- 
Goltte "t vs abstract design, though deficient 
- SS in ganic properties of genuine 
eo aie Mg great deal of the interior 
mediseva’ home a The plan 

tai] has never been completed. ep 

dete simple nave with aisles and apsidal 
pp re | the east. A fanciful Renais- 
aes tower, dating from 1544 and 1609, 
pre at the north-west corner. The 
5 : 
two other churches of Blois, St. Saturnin 
and St. Vincent, are inferior in architectural 
importance to St. Nicholas and the cathedral, 
but are yet not without considerable interest. 
St. Saturnin is situated across the Loire in 
the Faubourg de Vienne, and is in a frag- 
mentary condition, showing the unfinished 
commencement of a flamboyant west front 
of commanding scale, tut little else that is 
coherent externally. Internally the low nave 
affords a striking surprise after the promise 
of the west front, This is in the hybrid style 
f the XVIth century, and appears to repre- 
sent a concession to the funds disposable, 
which were constantly ignored at the incep- 
tion of building schemes ‘in the great periods 
of France. Opposite the church is an interest- 
ing medi@val building. The other church, 
St. Vincent, is the old church of the Jesuits— 
a work of the Baroque, clumsy and artificial. 

Some of the lesser buildings of Blois 
attracted considerable attention from 
sketchers, but little could be learnt of their 
past history, except details obviously apo- 
ryphal. ‘The street views generally have all 
the charm which arises from great difference 
in level skilfully treated. There is a great 
quantity of the very simplest Renaissance 
work, devoid of “features,” but making in 
the mass most satisfactory street architecture. 
The medieval timber houses in the ancient 
back streets also repaid exploration. 

Mr. Ward, in his book on Du Cerceau, 
says, “The chateau of Blois, one of the 
most splendid in France, is of very various 
periods, and has the unique merit of exhibit- 
ing first-rate examples of three periods of 
the Renaissance, besides earlier work. The 
Louis All. wing is a charming example of 
the hybrid transitional phase; the Francis I. 

nd its elaborate open stair illustrates 
le exuberant faney and delicate decoration 
of which the Early Valois phase is capable, 

buildings of Gaston of Orleans in 
ielr sober majesty are among the most 
stately creations of the XVIIth century.”’ 
[he architectural history of the present 
‘hateau practically dates from the return of 

Orleans from England, where he 
had been held prisoner since the battle «f 
‘\gincourt. ‘The site had, however, been 
‘ortiied from Roman times, and of the medi- 
#val castle the great hall remains at the 
rage ingle, and the Tour des Oubliettes 
" He north west angle, the latter masked 
’ Me additions of Francis I., which also 
t irtain wall connecting these two 
the earlier buildings. Charles 


nverted ; 


tortress to a pleasure house, 





w these s extensive buildings have been 
)  Gestioyed, to make way for the wing 
Ole a ngois Mansart for Gaston of 
Fi)! 02d been previously refaced under 
ancis 1. His son, Louis XII, built the 
hime a the eastern side of the court, 
deans | mains, and possibly also the 
cies. (4 toundations), together with a 
"oes of hapel since destroyed. Under 
we courtyard front of the north 
pis. 2 ic Rs ed, and the celebrated stair- 
ma ada. ile a new suite of apartments 
pal com ning along the outer face of 
wall. whow. . Projecting ofitside the curtain 
galleried front pened on to a terrace. The 


on this side arose somewhat 
ggia was ty step. First a one-storied 
din on the terrace; on this a 
was addad a replaced by a stone one) 
‘ inally, the third gallery was 

ng a row of columns on the 
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‘arieag wu. Sateying the roof out to them. 
Mi sag additions were made by 
louis X}]7_s_,but Gaston, brother of 
to rebnila sj. Jetting to Blois, determined 
age. A d, castle in the manner of the 
Cones ede or a palace of great magnifi- 
only a vi ited by Francois Mansart, but 

. I n was executed. This was 
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destined to be the back of the inner court, 
and was begun in 1635. Lack of funds 
ioe pe its completion, and if we regret the 
oss of what promised to be a very splendid 
building we are consoled by the retention 
of the earlier work, which mast have been 
destroyed tu give it place. After 1660 Blois 
ceased to be a royal residence, and fell into 
decay ; it was further damaged at the time of 
the Great Revolution, but has been restored 
since 1845 by M. Jacques Duban. 

the entrance is from the Place du Chateau 
ty an arched doorway surmounted by an 
equestrian statue of Louis XII., and show- 
ing his badge, the porcupine. This front 
has been recently further restored, and its 
once beautiful brickwork, diapered with black 
bricks, now presents an appearance of absolute 
newness. On the ground floor to the left of 
the entrance is the Salle des Gardes, entirely 
restored, but containing a fine collection of 
the medals and reliefs of Daniel Depuis. At 
the chapel restoration is yet in progress—it 
is very ‘‘thorough.’’ Crossing the courtyard 
to the Mansart buildings, it was observed 
that a considerable amount of the moulded 
and carved detail has never been executed, 
and on entering the magnificent staircase 
hall further similiar evidence of the gradual 
cessation of work was apparent; once again 
ambition had overshot the means to fulfil- 
ment. Ascending by the Francois Premiere 
escalier, it was at once apparent that no 
illustration or description is capable of 
adequately portraying the delicacy of design 
of this building, which exhibits a fluency of 
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idea and execution marking it out as the 
work of a genius. It is, however, essentially 
medieval in motive, and one’s sole regret 1s 
that its detail was not worked out while 
Gothic freedom remained absolute. The 
beautiful reflex curve ty which the steps 
join the central newel is a particularly happy 
device. On the first floor of the Francis I. 
building are the apartments of Catherine de 
Médicis, rendered rather repulsive by gaudy 
restored decorations. Her cabinet de travail 
has, however, fine panelling, comprising over 
200 small panels, each carved with a varied 
design in low relief. The floor above con- 
tains the apartments of Henri III., in which 
the well-known circumstances of the murder 
of the Duc de Guise took place. These upper 
floors have dull-glazed tile — of con- 
siderable beauty of design and colour, laid 
on the timber construction in the manner 
locally common. The colours employed are 
chiefly blue, yellow, greyish-white, and dull 
brown, mostly arranged in simple patterns 
with checker ornament and borders; a 
specially fine example in the apartments ot 
Henri ‘TIT. has at intervals tiles bearing 
the Royal initial. Descending by a stair- 
case, the great hall of the medieval castle, 
used later as the Salle des Etats, was reached 
--a spacious, lofty hall divided lengthwise 
into two spans by a row of columns, but 
ruined by gaudy colour. With the exception 
of the Mansart wing, all the interiors suffer 
from this cause, and are much inferior in 
interest to the facades. 

No official programme had been prepared 
for Sunday, but the majority of the party 
drove to an interesting small chateau at 
Villesavin-—a low, wide-spreading building, 
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with steep-pitched roofs and dormers, said to 
have keen procured from Chambord, where 
presumably the quantity surveyor or his 
equivalent had made too iiberal an allowance 
in number. 


First Day—Monday. 


Monday’s programme included a visit to 
Chateau du Moulin, followed by Chambord, 
but transport difficulties consequent on the 
exceptionally hot weather entailed some re- 
arrangement, only a small proportion of the 
members venturing on the drive to Chambord, 
and joining the remainder of the party en 
route for du Moulin, whence they proceeded 
by train from Blois. . 

At Chambord we see a royal castle of 
Francis I., unfettered by the incorporation 
of earlier buildings, and erected as a com- 
plete work on a site chosen by the King. 
The style may therefore stand or fall on its 
merits, and we incline to agree with Mr. 
Ward that “the combination of a riotous 
profusion of delicately-ornamented features. 
each individually beautiful, with the rather 
clumsy general proportions fails to produce a 
wholly pleasing efiect.”” The building was 
commenced in 1520, and, after a period of 
interruption due to the Italian war and 
Francis’s consequent captivity in Spain, was 
energetically pushed on, so that the “ keep 
was complete in 1539 and the north-west 
wing and tower between 1540 and 1550. The 
design is now attributed to Dominic of 
Cortona, known as Boccadoro, who was at 
Blois until 1531 engaged on the work there, 
but the general lay-out of the plan shows it 
to be a direct descendant of the medieval 
castle, and most authorities ascribe the 
authorship to Pierre Nepveu, called Trin- 
queau, who was apparently in charge of the 
works, either as master mason or architect. 
A model made by Boccadoro was still exist- 
ing in the XVIIth century. The complete 
scheme consisted of a square keep or donjon, 
with four circular corner towers, standing on 
the north side of a court, and united by 
lofty galleries from the two northern towers 
to the ranges of buildings forming the 
eastern, western, and southern sides of the 
court. These were one story only in height 
throughout the south front and the adjoining 
portions to the east and west. At either 
angle of the court was another lofty circular 
tower generally similar to those forming part 
of the donjon; the southern pair, however, 
were never raised above the level of the 
adjoining buildings, which were roofed by 
balustraded terraces. The terrace and moat 
outside the castle walls were also not com 
pleted, though shown in du Cerceau’s draw 
ings. The internal planning of the donjon 
is most remarkable, being severed in four by 
a cross-planned hall, the centre of which 
is occupied by a double spiral stair- 
case, surmounted above the roof by 
an elegant open lantern. Originally, this 
hail was open up to the roof, which is a 
semi-elliptic panelled barrel vault in stone, 
but intermediate floors have been inserted. 
John Evelyn was here in 1644, and un 
accountably seems to have been disappointed. 
In his diary, he says, “I was particularly 
desirous of seeing this palace, from the 
extravagance of the designe, especially the 
stayre-case mentioned by Palladio. It is said 
that 1,800 workmen were constantly employ’d 
in this fabric for twelve yeares; if so, it is 
wonderfull that it was not finish’d, it being 
no greater than divers gentlemen’s houses 
in England, both for roome or circuit. The 
carvings are very rich and full. The stayre 
case is devised with four entries or ascents, 
which cross one another, so that tho’ four 
persons meete they never come in sight, but 
by small loopeholes, till they land. It con- 
sists of 274 stepps (as I remember), and is 
an extraordinary worke, but of far greater 
expense than use or beauty. The chimnys 
of the house appeare like so many towres.”’ 
The cold Englsh common sense of Evelyn 
was, in fact, incapable of appreciating s0 
altogether oateel@ design as Chambord, 
which cannot be judged by common standards 
—it is obvionsly a tour de force. In addition 
to the extravagance of the general idea, the 
detail throughout shows an extraordinary 
wealth of invention, and is constantly varied, 
only the general mass of answering features 
balancing. Some curious expedients are 
employed, notably the formation of roundels 
and lozenges by cut slate nailed in position 
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on the stonework. The columns round the 
drum of the fantastic central lantern display 
entasis in a particularly obnoxious form, and 
there are numerous other lapses in detail. 
The chateau is, nevertheless, a building on no 
account to te missed, and well repaid the 
trouble of visiting under rather trying 
conditions. 

A long drive in a south-easterly direction 
from Blois 1s ordinarily the means of reach- 
ing the Chateau du Moulin, but owing to 
the tropical weather no cocher would under 
take the task. The train had therefore to be 
taken as far as Romorantin, and the chateau 
reached from thence by road. The house is 
a beautiful and complete specimen of very 
early. Renaissance manor, built in 1480 by 
Pierre du Moulin. The design is said to be 
due to Jacques de Persigny, and includes a 
number of the inevitable round towers with 
their extinguisher roofs and an encircling 
moat with drawbridge. The construction, 
hke most of the latest medieval domestic 
work, is of brick and stone. The house is 
approached on the north side through a gate 
wav tower flanked by lofty turrets pierced 
only with oillets. The wing westward of 
the entrance is incomplete, but that to the 
eastward, uniting the gatehouse to a circular 
corner tower, shows the intended form. The 
house proper stands entirely within the 
square formed by the curtain wall, and js 
a loftv structure, consisting of two rooms on 
with a staircase tower to the east 
and a circular-ended turret opposite on tl 
A tiny oratory, containing in its 
traceried windows some beautiful old glass, 
pens nortliward from the hall on the ground 
tloor The house has been restored in recent 
times, but has nor greatly suffered. It now 
contains some very beautiful old furniture. 
The return to Blois was made from Mur de 
Sologne, where a trief stay was afforded to 
examine the rather curious little church with 
and simple octag¢ nal 
apse of good proportion. 
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Second Day—Tuesday. 

\ short railway journey, followed by a walk 
of about a mile, brought the excursionists to 
the entrance lodge of the Chateau de Chaumont, 
at which it was intended that the working day 
should be spent. In the troublous times of the 
Middle Ages Chaumont was an outpost of the 
Counts of Blois against their formidable enemies 
the Counts of Anjou and Touraine. Previously 
to the present building, which is a semi-fortitied 
chateau built by Charles, brother of the Cardinal 
d’Amboise, about 1475, two feudal castles 
successively had been razed to the ground in 
the interminable wars of the rivai nobles. The 
new chateau was originally a complete quad 
rangle, but the fourth side, towards the river, 
which was in existence in 1681, was pulled down 
by M. de Vaugien, a Parisian magistrate, to 
whom the domain belonged in 1739. By so 
doing he opened up the view over the Loire 
Vallev, with (in the forecround) a ‘“ sweete 
island, deliciously shaded with tall trees.’’ 
which the author of **Sylva”’ noted when 
passing “* Charmont, a proud castle on the left 
hand ” (of the Loire), in the course of his foreign 
tour. The building stands high above the 
river on a precipitous slope, and is approached 
somewhat curiously from the high ground 
behind by a gatehouse and drawbridge placed 
obliquely so as to enter at the angle of the 
Flanking the 


round towers with 


court vard. gateway are two 
conical roofs, known respec- 
Tour du Rot and de Diane. At 
the north-west angle the tower of Ambois 
is largely of the earlier building, while at the 
north-east 1s vet another round tower. On 
the right of the entrance is a carved pane! 
containing th shield of arms of Charles 
d Amboise, and.on the left those of his brother 
the Cardinal. Encircling the building is « 
curious frieze of emblems said to represent 
voleanos as a rebus of the place’s nanie, alter. 
nating with a monogram of Charles and 
Catherine de Chauvigny. A fine polvgona! 
tower facing the courtyard to the right of the 
entrance contains the escalicr d’honneur. a 
spacious spiral stairway, tlamboyant in all but 
its minor details. Mounting this stair and 
passing through the guardroom, the council 
hall is next reached. Here the attention is 
arrested by a remarkable floor of faience, said 
to be from Palernio ; interesting but not wholly 
satisfactory. In 1550 Catherine de Medicis 
bought Chaumont, which she held until the 
death of Henry II., when she compelled Diane 
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de Poitiers to render up Chenonceaux in 
exchange. Chaumont somehow escaped the 
troubles of the Revolution, and contains a 
splendid collection of old furniture and tapes- 
tries, much of it original; Catherine’s chamber 
in particular has very fine tapestries, Opening 
from this room is the chapel with gallery and 
shallow apsidal recesses converting it to a 
Creek cross plan. Adjoining is also the chamber 
said to be that of Ruggieri, Catherine's 
astrologer and poisoner, whose cabalistic signs 
are seen repeatedly about the castle. In his 
room is a fireplace with back lined with Delft 
tiles, which is the most pleasing detail seen in 
the building. Diane de Poitiers did not favour 
Chaumont, preferring her chateau of Anet, 
but her room is also shown, with a tile floor 
bearing her badge of interlaced crescents. 
The property is now owned by the Princess de 
Broglie, who jealously guards it. 

Leaving Chaumont earlier than had been 
intended, owing to permission to sketch being 
withheld, the train was taken from Onzain to 
fours, the headquarters for the remainder of 
the excursion. Always a place of considerable 
importance since Roman times, when as 
Crsarodunum and afterwards Urbs Turonum 
it became the capital of a province, it is now 
a thriving city of some 70,000 inhabitants, 
and contains many fine buildings, modern as 
well as ancient. The railway terminus and 
the Hétel de Ville, by Laloux, are among 
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esting ancient buildings of the were 
necessarily given but scanty attenti owing 
to the demands of the programme 0! outside 


visits, which left but little time. Th thedral 
of St. Gatien perhaps received mos! oti : 
This is the third church which has stood upon 
the site. Tours, it must be remembered, was 
the cradle of Gaulish Christianity. St. Gatic, 
to whom the cathedral is dedicated, was 4 
missionary, but the second bishop, St. Sidonins 
began the first cathedral, in which his suce n 
St. Martin, ministered. This was dedi ated 
to St. Manrice, and when burnt in 561 was 
rebuilt by Gregory, to be again burnt in 1166, 
The present building was begun in 1/70. and 
by 1260 the greater part had been finished 
and rededicated to St. Gatien. The western 
bays of the nave with the west front are of the 
XVth century, the towers having been becun 
in 1426. They are of unequal height in ever 
stage, and terminate in Renaissance double 
cunolas completed in 1500 and about 15% 
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4 ft, and 226 ft. above the 
rhe flamboyant bays of the nave 
-vellous tracery embodying the 
in the glazed triforium and in 
fleur-de-lis, in & ‘ned glass i th 
the clearstory, and the stained glass in the 
church is very fine, though apparently much 
restored. How fine it could be is shown by 
the lower lights of the north transept rose, 
which as a sumptuous but not garish piece of 
colour is wellnigh perfect. Though the propor- 
‘od oreanic completeness of the structure 
tions and organi I pe 
are admirable, it is hard for or eyes to be 
wholly satisfied with the articulation of parts, 
the clustered piers, their capitals, anc the 
arches they support appearing to lack that 
relevance characteristic of the best English work. 
Among minor details is a fine organ of the 
early Renaissance, occupying the end of the 
south transept. The ively tomb of the 
children of Charles VIII., earved by Jean 
Jusk, is very charming. Adjoining the north 
transept of the cathedral is the cloister of the 
Psalette with its beautiful little stair turret. 
The Church of St. Julien, near the Rue Nationale, 
is a fine edifice of the XIIIth century, with a 
western tower of the Xth century, which does 
not rise so high as the ridge of the later church. 
The plan is remarkable, having a square east 
end with large eight-light window quite in the 
English manner, though this is the only English 
feature, the short choir of three bays, narrow 
transepts not rising to the ridge, and triple 
vault shafts which are corbelled above the 
capitals of circular columns in the choir, and 
stand upon the capital of a single shaft in the 
compound piers of the nave, being all thoroughly 
French. It is only in recent years that this 
church has been restored to its original purpose ; 
it is not long since it served as stables to a 
hotel. Of the great XIth-century Church of 
St. Martin only two gigantic towers remain, 
separated by a street which was formed when 
the rest of the building was demolished in 
1802. The Tour Charlemagne adjoined the 
north transept of the church and the Tour de 
l'Horloge formed part of the west front. Very 
few members fonnd time to discover the 
Churches of St. Saturnin or St. Symphorien, 
and the former Church of St. Frangois de Paule 
now an American Kinematograph theatre) 
was inaccessible; the latter is a bold but rather 
coarse example of late Renaissance design. 
The house of Tristan I'Hermite, the Hotels 
Gouin and de Beaune, and several other notable 
buildings were not seen, but several members 
visited the former Hétel du Consulat (now 
Palais du Commerce), attributed to J. H. 
Mansart. This building has an interesting court- 
yard, which derives a pleasing and individual 
character trom the quadrant curved angles 
of the side facing the entrance. It is an 
= ellent example of simple and restrained 
desiyn. The street fronts of the more modern 
parts of Tours afford an admirable proof of the 
sulicleney of simple methods of design in the 
production of satisfac tory town architecture. 
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between Bohier’s house and another block of 
similar mass proposed to be erected on the 
eastern bank of the Cher, but, like so many 
ambitious schemes, it remained incomplete. 
Che main block of the chateau shows the usual 
hybrid details of its time, and in so far as its 
qualities approximate to the medixval is 
successful, but rather in spite of than by the 
aid of its Renaissance detail. The plan is of the 
simplest, and its charm seems due solely to the 
manner in which the structure is thrust forward 
into the very bed of the river, utilising the 
foundations of the old mill. A curiously 
vaulted corridor cuts the building in two. two 
rooms to the right and two to the left filling 
out the rectangle of the plan, which has the 
usual circular tourclles at the angles. The left- 
hand rooms communicate with two octagonal 
ended projections, one of which contains the 
chapel, with some good contemporary glass. 
The long gallery of Philibert de Orme, about 
200 ft. by 20 ft., is a characteristic example of 
that master’s ingenious detail and technical 
knowledge of construction. North-west of the 
chateau are fine sunk gardens, looking some- 
what parched in the severe drought. After 
spending about three hours at Chenonceaux, the 
party proceeded by road to Amboise, the long 
drive through undulating country being very 
pleasant. : 
Of the once splendid Castle of Amboise only 
the outer walls, with two round towers, the 
small chapel of St. Hubert, and two propor- 
tionately insignificant, though sti!l considerable, 
blocks of buildings are now standing, the 
greater part having been destroyed shortly after 
the Revolution. For knowledge of its perfect 
condition we are compelled to rely on Du 
Cerceaun’s drawing, which shows a strange 
medley of Gothic and Renaissance elements. 
Charles VIII. planted here, in 1495, the first 
colony of Italian artists and craftsmen, from 
whose fusion with the native school, reinforced 
by the subsequent introduction at Fontaine- 
bleau of a fresh band by Francis L., the charac- 
teristic French early Renaissance sprang into 
being. In the centre of the castle inclosure 
stood the mediwval collegiate church of Notre 
Dame, in which Leonardo da Vinci is said to 
have been buried, but this, in common with 
other buildings, has vanished. Louis XII. and 
Frances I. continued the works commenced by 
Charles, but later kings added little, and in the 
condition in which it was left by them it 
remained until the Revolution. Since the 
destruction which it then underwent the 
portions remaining have been restored at in- 
tervals, the chapel of St. Hubert having been 
first repaired under Louis Philippe. The 
buildings have lost interest in the process, but 
their historic associations (mostly of a sanguinary 
nuture), and one or two beautiful and unspoilt 
details, still render them attractive. Perhaps 
the most beautiful thing remaining is the in- 
clined vaulting supporting the sloping way in 
the Tour des Minimes, which, as Evelyn re- 
marked, “is larce enough and sufficiently 
con’odious to receive a coach and land it 
on the very towre, as they tuld us had been 
don.” The gallery overlooking the river, from 
which Francis II. and his bride, Mary Queen 
of Seots, watched the massacre of some 1.200 
Huguenot conspirators in 1560, is shown but 
the whole of the river front has been almost 
rebuilt, and is verv different in appearance 
either from Du Cer eau's drawing or the fine 
slate in Petit’s “‘ Chateaux of the Loire Valley.” 
Beside the castle there are in Amboise a XVIth- 
century Hétel de Ville, the two churches of 
St. Florrentin and St. Denis, and an old city 
gate (La Porte de l'Horloge), but time permitted 
no more than a hurried inspection in passing. 
[To be concluded next week.) 
——o--o—— 


GENERAL NEWS. 





Notable Houses in London. 

A tablet will be affixed upon the front of 
No. 12, Seymour-street, Portman-square, Wii 
to commemorate the residence there of 
Michael Balfe. 

Departmental Committee : Royal College of Art. 

The Committee, to whose report we 
adverted in our last week's number 
(pp. 180-1), consisted of Mr. E. K. Chambers 
(Chairman), — Assistant Secretary, 
‘Technological Branch of the Board of Educa- 
tion; Sir George J. Frampton, R.A. ; Mr. 
Halsey Ricardo, F.R.1.B.A.;. Sir Charles 
Holroyd, Director of the National Gallery ; 
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Sir Kenneth 8. Anderson; Professor Fredk. 
grown; Mr. W. Burton, F.C.S; Mr. Douglas 
Cockerell, and Mr. Frank Warner. 


King Edward Vil. Memorials, Marienbad and 
Homburg. 

The memorial which the British visitors 
have erected in the British Church at 
Marienbad consists of a tablet of giallo antico 
marble bearing a wreath of the rose, thistle, 
and shamrock, in high relief, over which is 
a bronze medallion of the late Sovereign 
sculptured by Mr. Stirling Lee. The design 
of the memorial is by Professor Lethaby; the 
carving was executed by Messrs. Farmer & 
Brindley. The marble tablet and tronze 
relief portrait that have just been placed in 
the British Church at Homburg were « ulp 
tured by Professor erth 


Scheme for East London College and People’s 
Palace, Mile End. 

The Charity Commissioners have framed a 
scheme for the future regulation of the 
People’s Palace, an outcome of the original 
Beaumont Trus; of 1840. The Commissioners 
set up a body of fifteen governors for 
administering the charity and endowments of 
the East London College; they ordain that 
tne Drapers’ Company, who are represented 
upon the Council, shall pay 7,000/. per 
annum to the governing body, with the 
option of commuting that subsidy for a capital 
sum of 30,000/. to be applied—if University 
education is then being carried on there 
to the future maintenance of the College as 
the Board of Education may by scheme direct 


Sir Redvers Buller Memorial, Winchester 
Cathedral. 

The memorial erected to Sir Redvers Buller 
by the King’s Royal Rifle Corps, his com- 
rades of both services, and other friends, will 
be unveiled in the north transept, Win 
chester Cathedral, on October 28. The re- 
cumbent effigy, in bronze, upon a tomb of 
green and black marble, is by Mr. Bertram 
McKennal, A.R.A. 


Whiteley Homes Trust. 

The trustees under the will of the late Mr. 
William Whiteley have decided to purchase 
from Lord Iveagh about 220 acres of land 
near Walton and St. George’s Hill, Surrey, 
for the establishment of the Homes, with 
church, sanatorium, and administrative 
huildings. The land includes a portion of 
the Burgh Hill estate, is well wooded, and 
has a soil of deep sand and gravel. 


Dyserth Castle, Flintshire. 

In their second report, which has just been 
issued, the Royal Commissioners upon 
the ancient and historical monuments and 
constructions in Wales direct attention to 
the injury which is being inflicted, through 


quarrying operations, upon the remains of 
Dyserth Castle. The ruins stand upon a 
steep rock, which the owner has leased to 
the Castle Limestone Quarry Company, of 
Mostyn. Dyserth Castle, near Rhy an 


ancient British stronghold, was refortified by 
Henry III. in 1241, and dismantled after- 
wards by Llewelly1 


Antiquities of Asia Minor. 

In view of the present condition of affairs 
in regard to the antiquities of Asia Minor, 
referred to in our issue of August 11 (p. 155), 
we are gratified to receive the information 
that a memorial to the Ottoman Government 
will shortly be despatched requesting that 
steps shall be taken for the protection of 
these monuments of past ages. 

The text of the memorial is as follows : 

‘*To His Highness the Grand Vizier and 
Council of Ministers, Sublime Porte ; 

Your Highness and Your Excellencies. ; 

Without in any way presuming to interfere 
with the prerogative of Government, we very 
earnestly beg to appeal to your Highness and 
the Council of Ministers for the issue, by His 
Imperial Majesty the Sultan, of an Iradé, m- 
manding that measures shall be taken through- 
cut the Ottoman Empire for the protection and 
preservation of the ancient walls, buildings. 
temples, fortresses, and other archwologica 
remains, which are universally recognised as 
being of the greatest possible value and interest 
to the artist and architect no less than to the 
scholar and the historian. 

We feel sure that the Government of the 
Sultan cordially desires to take al! possible steps 
for the adequate safeguarding of these precious 
monuments of antiquity, and that the Council 
will not misunderstand our motive in making 
this appeal. It is because we know the irre- 
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arable injury done by carelessness to the price- 
ess memorials of the earlier decades of the last 
eight centuries that we hasten to petition for 
the effective protection of the works of past ages 
which, if destroyed, can never be replaced.” 

Those desiring to support this memorial 
should send their names to Mr. Arthur 
Phillips, 9, Northumberland-avenue, Putney, 
S.W. 

Barnard Castle Sewerage. 

The Barnard Castle Urban District Council 
have instructed Mr. Harry W. Taylor, 
A.M.Inst.C.E. (of Messrs. Taylor & Wallin), 
of Newcastle-upon-Tyne and Birmingham, to 
report upon the proposed improvement and 
extension of the existing sewers in the town, 
including various road improvements, etc. 





_—— Ss 
°° _e 


BUNGALOW AT RADIPOLE, 
NEAR WEYMOUTH. 

Tuts bungalow, for Mr. Charles Raxworthy, 
R.N., is to be erected on the top of the hill 
at Radipole, on the west side of the Dor- 
chester-road, and the site commands one of 
the finest views in the South of England, 
looking over Weymouth to Portland and the 
roadstead. The materials will be tiles for 
the roof, and red brick and rough-cast for 
the walls. 

The architect is Mr. Vernon Hodge. 


Lp. 
o—_-2 


COMPETITION NEWS. 





Stockport Police Courts. 

Professor Reilly, the assessor appointed in 
the recent limited competition for police- 
station and courts at Stockport has now made 
his award, which is as follows: 

Selected design, No. 17—Messrs. J. Theo. 
Halliday & Claude Paterson, of Man- 
chester and Stockport. 

First Premium (1002.), No 11—Messrs. 
Appleyatd & Quiggin, of Liverpool. 
Premium (50/.)—Messrs. Stoll & 

Sons, of Manchester and Stockport. 


Second 
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I have pleasure in congratulating you on 
the excellent results of your invitation. A 
large number of very capable designs have 
been sent in which, together with the com- 
plexity of the problem, has made the task 
of assessing no easy matter. I have, how- 
ever, no hesitation in placing first the design 
numbered 17. I am of the opinion that, with 
due care, this design can be erected for the 
money available. I award the first premium 
of 100/. to the design numbered 11, and the 
second premium of 6501. to the design 
numbered 12.’ 

The cost of the proposed tuildings is 
25,0002. The designs have been on view in 
the town hall during the present week. 


Technical Instituie, Cardiff. 

Questions relating to this competition must 
be sent to the Director of Education, City 
Hall, Cardiff, before September 15, and the 
last day for recef¥ing designs is November 30. 
Mr. J. 8S. Gibson, F.R.I.B.A., is the assessor. 
The cost of the buildings, including heating 
and ventilation, electric light wiring, gas 
and water supplies, is not to exceed 36,000/. 
Fittings or equipment and koundary walls 
or railings are not to be included in the 
estimates. The author of the design placed 
first will he employed as architect to carry 
out the work unless in the opinion of the 
Committee, after consultation with the 
assessor, there is some valid objection to his 
employment. The author of the design placed 
second will be paid a premium of 125/., and 
there will be third and fourth premiums of 
(5é. and 50/. respectively. 

East Sussex Hospital, Hastings. 

The assessor in this competition, open to 
all architects in the United Kingdom, will 
be Mr. Edwin T. Hall, F.R.I.B.A. The 
maximum cost of the building is placed at 
55,000/., and designs must be sent in by 
November 30. Any questions should be sub- 
mitted by September 15. The author of the 
design placed first will receive 125/., and 
sums of 75/. and 50l. will be awarded to the 
architects of the two next best schemes. 


Designs for Government Palace and for Town 
Improvements, Uruguay. 

With reference to the notice on pp. 612-3 
of the Board of Trade Journal of June 02 
relative to a scheme for town improvements 
and a new Government palace at Monte- 
video, H.M. Minister at that place now 





[AuGUST 25, Io11, 


reports that competitive designs , invited 


by the “Ministerio de Obras 1} \iblicas 
ontevideo, up to January 30 and 29 19) 
respectively, for the Government [lice anj 


town improvements. Prizes of 10.000 ar, 
4,000 pesos (about 2,125/. and 8501.) are offered 


for the best plans for the Governmen! Palace 
and prizes of 5,000, 3,000, and 2 (09 pesos 
(about 1,060/., 6407., and 425/.) in respect 
of the town improvement plans. ( state. 


ment of the conditions of the competition (in 
Spanish) may be seen by British firins at the 
Commercial Intelligence Branch of the Board 
of Trade, 73, Basinghall-street, London, £.¢. 


—_—— 
oe 





BOOKS. 
The Corrosion of Iron and Stel. By J. 
Newton Frencn, Ph.D., D.Sc. FCS. 
(London: Longmans, Green, & ( 1911. 


Pp. 300. 6s. net.) 
WITHIN recent years much attention has been 
directed to the effect of the numerous factors 
connected with the corrosion of iron and steel. 
and since wrought-iron has been almost 
entirely superseded by mild steel, the smaller 
resistance of that material to corrosive 
influences has been made the subject of care. 
ful investigation. The object of the author 
in writing this work was the collection and 
presentation in convenient form of all reliable 
material bearing on the corrosion of iron and 
steel in order that makers and users alike 
may have a record of what is already known 
of the subject, and the directions in which 
further reasearch is desirable. The task of 
collecting data scattered through some 
hundreds of papers and articles has obviously 
involved much labour, and the result is ons 
which we are sure will be widely appreciated 

Of the five theories of corrosion advanced 
from time to time, only two, the acid and 
electrolytic theories, are considered, as the 
others have already been proved inadequate. 
The author shows that the most recent exper 
mental results are entirely in favour of the 
acid theory, and while rejecting the elect 
lytic theory he points out that the electro- 
lytic theory of ionisation—or the ionic theory 


as he prefers to call it—is not to be e» 
The effects of various substances and agenci 
in promoting and retarding corrosior 
tully discussed, and the work conclid: 
a chapter on the relative rate of corros 
steel. 


of iron and Perhaps some of our 








The following are the terms of the assessor’s 
award : 

““T have carefully considered the eighteen 
designs submitted by selected architects in 
answer to your invitation to compete for a 
scheme of police-courts and other police 
accommodation on a_ site in Wellington- 
street. 
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te interested to know that the 


—_ - i te mplating the issue of a com- 
aii volume dealing with the protection 
if the same metals, this being a subject of 
rf) sal 


al interest to architects and 
ke. The present volume, how- 
of which we cannot speak too 


great prac 
engineers « 
ever, is Ol 
highly. ca 
Calculation of Columns. By THropor 
Nretsen. (London: E, & F. N. Spon, 
Ltd. 1911. Pp. 36.) 
Tws treatise appears to have been written 
chiefly with the object of expounding the 
results of the investigations made by Professor 
Ostenfeld, of Copan and to show how 
these may be applied to the calculation of steel 
and other columns. As our readers are aware, 
there are already numerous column theories 
and formule, most architects and engineers 
having their own favourite variety in general 
use. The methods given in this book are 
certainly simple; they can be readily used for 
columns under various working conditions, 
and, so far as we have examined them, they 
appear fo be safe and reliable. Some interest- 
ing diagrams at the end show the relative 
agreement of the author’s and other formule 
with groups of test results, the last of the 
series furnishing a comparison of generally- 
used formule. While of decided interest as 
a study of column design, the practical con- 
venience of the book is somewhate diminished 
by the adoption of metric units throughout. 
A Glossary of Building Construction. By 
Cuas. H. Grecory. (London: J. Haslam 
& Co. 3s. 6d. net. Pp. 136; 22 illustra- 


\ 


tions. } 
Tuis is a short glossary of terms used in 
building work arranged on a somewhat novel 
principle, the trades being considered 





independently, and the more important terms 
arranged alphabetically under each heading 
and briefly explained. 

The author describes the book as a short 
roduction to the science of k-uilding con- 
struction, but it will probably be found more 
useful as a commentary on the existing text- 
books than as a self-contained primer of con- 
struction. The information given appears to 
have been care fully considered, and is set out 
nd straightforward way, many of 
the definitions being explained by drawings, 
which, by the way, might have been greatly 
reduced in size to permit the inclusion of a 
iarger number of terms. In the sections on 
calculations and the design of small buildings 
we are inclined to think that the author has 
trespassed beyond his sphere; these are sub- 
much more advanced character than 
the rest of the book, while the information 
given on design is too meagre to be of any 
really practical value, 





Building Su perintendence. By EDWARD 
NICHOLS Chicago: American School of 
orrespondence. London Agents: Crosby 


Lockwood & Son. 68. net. Pp. 200; 260 
llustrations 

Une build methods of the United States 

diver in so niany respects from our own that 

whether this new book on super- 


Wwe quest 


i 


wil ¢ aithough containing many useful hints, 
British cary 1 of any great value to the 
a ee clerk of works, and some 
he ston ‘nts made, might prove misleading 
vigorous. Nevertheless, the kook is 
Vigorous in tone, and suggests a degree of 
many on Pervision which would prevent 
y Over s and delays. 

geen _ Piickmaking. By Arar B. 

mo LE ondon : Scott, Greenwood, & 

a oe Pp. 430; 260 illustra- 
ucla!) Dappens that able writers on 
authonit, ‘s cannot speak with the 
those who ha. 6) eracteal experience, while 
not the no : : practical knowledge have 
are grates a pressing it in kooks. We 


'. Searle for giving us the 
le experience in the brick 
vell-written and interesting 
Brickmaking will be of 
those directly interested in 
engineer and architect will 
Although no tet ee a 
could be ect). ; Wook on so large a subject 
contrived eogpe exhaustive, the author has 
information m. \.*, Steat deal of valuable 
on on each branch of the industry ; 


benefit of 
Industry 
Volume. M 
Sreat seryj. 
the trade, and 
Bain much 
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the descriptions of the many types of machines 
used in each process, accompanied by hints as 
to their relative merits for differing condi- 
tions, will save manufacturers from many & 
mistake in laying down new plants, and the 
chapters on kilns and firing will prove not 
less valuable. The book is admirably illus- 
trated by drawings and photographs. ~ 


Sewerage Systems: Their Design and Con- 
struction. By Huon 8. Watson. (London: 
Crosby Lockwood & Son. 10s. 6d. net. 
Pp. 300; 148 illustrations and diagrams.) 

THE simultaneous publication of two works 
on the town sewage problem which do not 
materially overlap in subject matter is an 
indication of the great amount of attention 
which is being paid to this vitally-important 
uestion. Mr. Kershaw’s book noticed above 
eals principally with the disposal of the 
sewage after it has reached the works; 
Sewerage Systems reviews the methods of con- 
veyance, and, without presuming to be a com- 
plete treatise, is fairly comprehensive in its 
sphere, intelligible ta lay readers or students, 
and well arranged. The subject is treated 
in five sections—the general design, the 
preparation of a scheme, the process of con- 
struction, maintenance, and legal considera- 
tions, with an outline specification, draft 
regulations, and various forms of notice in 
appendix form. 


Modern Methods of Sewage Purification. By 
G. Bertram Kersnaw. (London: Charles 
Griffin & Co., Ltd. 21s. net. Pp. 356; 
36 plates, 12 text illustrations.) 

Tuts is a welcome addition to the already 
large library of books dealing with a problem 
which is every year demanding more atten- 
tion and presenting greater difficulties. Mr. 
Kershaw brings to the work an exceptionally 
wide experience, and has consolidated a large 
stock of information in a very readatle form. 
There are chapters on all the more important 
aspects of a very wide subject, and the 
various systems of treatment and_ their 
adaptability to particular conditions are dis- 
cussed in considerable detail. The disposal 
of sludge, the land treatment of sewage, the 
construction of contact beds, the many con- 
siderations affecting the success of percolating 
filters, and so on, are all dealt with from an 
eminently practical standpoint, and to all 
who are interested in the management cf 
sewage works the chapters on these and other 
subjects should be of great interest and 
assistance. 


How to Manage a Suction Gas Producer. By 
W. <A. Tooxsy. (London: Percival 
Marshall & Co. Pp. 90. 1s. net.) 

WRITTEN as a practical handbook for engineers 
and attendants, this little book gives very 
explicit directions for the management ot 
suction gas-producing plant. Every part of 
the apparatus is described and illustrated by 
sectional drawings. The matter is arranged 
under convenient headings and sub-headings 
to facilitate reference, and we have confidence 
in recommending the guide to those who have 
the care of suction gas plant, or who wish to 
make themselves familiar with its construc- 
tion and arrangement. 


A Treatise upon the Law of Light, including 
an Exposition of the Law Relating to the 
Nature, Acquisition, Preservation, cand 
Extinguishment of the Easement or Right 
to Light and the Remedies Afforded for 
the Protection of Window Lights. By 
R. G. Nicnotson Coomse, M.A., LL.M., 
Barrister-at-Law. (London: Butterworth 
& Co. 1911.) 

Tue author of this new work on the law of 

light in his Preface almost apologises for 

dealing with a subject relating to an ease- 
ment, seeing the excellence ot the existing 
text-books dealing with easements in general, 
but he explains that the law of light has 
always stood, as it were, apart, and that the 
application of the Prescription Act, 1852, has 
added to its isolation. As far as we can see, 
no apology is required for the text-book that 
he has produced on this branch of the law, 
which seems written with care and very 
lucidly expressed. As the author sarang 

the effects of the decision of the House o 

Lords in Colls v. Home and Colonial Stores, 

although that case was decided some seven 

years ago, are 50 far-reaching that - Bh 
possible that even yet they are not fully 
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appreciated, and for this reason, if for no 
other, it appears that the opportunity is very 
favourable for the production of an exhaus- 
tive text-book like that now before us. 

The author throughout his treatise has 
adopted two expressions which we agree in 
thinking both accurate and convenient. The 
accessorial right to light he terms “light 
easement,’’ and an obstruction which amounts 
to an actionable interference with the light 
he terms “light nuisance,’ the latter term 
no doubt being suggested by the findings in 
Colls’s case. 

The volume is presented to the reader in a 
very attractive form; the type is clear and 
so varied as to readily mark the sub-division 
of the paragraphs and to attract the atten- 
tion, and there are side-notes and footnotes, 
the titles of the cases referred to in the text 
being printed in the latter. There are tables 
of statutes and cases, the table of cases con- 
taining also references to the reports in which 
the cases are to be found. There is also a 
copious index, but in one instance we have 
found it defective, as it is difficult to fipd 
the reference to an extraordinary or special 
user of light, although this subject is dealt 
with fully in the text in Chapter IL, 
sect. 4. The whole work appears to us to be 
an unusually clear, interesting, and exhaus 
tive exposition of a very complicated branch 
of the law. 


Public Health Law: Being a Manual for 
Municipal and County Engineers and 
Surveyors, Town Clerks, Clerks to District 
Councils, and other Ufiicers and Members 
of Local Authorities. By Srpney G. 
Turner, Barrister-at-Law, Associate Mem- 
ber of the Institution of Civil Engineers, 
Graduate of the Institution of Municipal 
and County Engineers, etc. (London: 
St. Bride’s Press, Ltd. 1911. Pp. 216. 
10s. 6d. net.) 


On his title page the author has par- 


ticularised the class of readers which he desires 
to reach, but as the title of the book itself 
is somewhat genera] we may say that it is 
divided into twenty chapters, each dealing 
with a special subject, such as drains and 
sewers, sewers and sewage disposal, rivers’ 
pollution, nuisances, new streets, housing, 
etc. There is also a chapter on highways, 
although the author points out that this, 
amongst one or two other subjects, is not 
strictly included under public health. The 
volume does not deal with the law peculiar 
to the Metropolis, except in so far as cases 
decided under Metropolitan Acts have any 
bearing on the subjects dealt with. There is 
a table of statutes, a table of cases, with full 
references to the reports, and an index. The 
text is clearly expressed and presented in an 
attractive form, and, so far as we have been 
able to see, the law is stated with accuracy. 
In so small a volume it is a pity that the 
addenda and corrigenda should have to run 
to nearly two pages, and in this table correc- 
tion is made more irksome by a departure 
from the numerical order of the reference to 
the pages. 


The Holidays: Where to Stay and What to 
See. (London: Walter Hill, Southampton- 
row, W.C. Price 1s.) 

Tus is the sixteenih edition of a work which 
consists of a collection of lists of seaside, 
farmhouse, and country lodgings, hotels, and 
boarding-houses, etc., in the districts served 
by the Midland, London and North-Western, 
Great. Northern, Great Eastern, Great 
Western, and Great Central Railway Com- 
panies, together with information for tourists, 
and holiday-makers. It is a useful work 
for all who may be considering the ques- 
tion of where to stay for the holidays, and it 
contains, besides much information of use to 
tourists and others, some good photographic 
illustrations and maps. 


The London Citizen's Year-Book, 1911-12. 
(London: G. Allen & Co., Ltd. 6d. and 
ls. net. Crown 8vo.) 

Tuts is a handy and useful little work, con- 

taining particulars of London’s local authori- 

ties, expenditure, and other information on 

London questions. The aim of the book is 

to describe the work of London government, 


‘ts machmmery, cost and problems of local 


admimistration and taxation, and al] refer- 
ences to the es of the year-book which we 
have made justify us in stating that the aim 
has been amply fulfilled. 
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EDITORIAL SUMMARY. 





“Concerning Bruges” is the title of our 
eading article, which is illustrated. 


Notes (p. 209) include : “ Strikes and Electric 


Lighting"; “A Lesson of the Strike” ; 
‘* New Method of ‘ Building’” ; “* Hygiene of the 
Eye.” 


The third illustrated article of our series on 
“The Story of the Bridge’ is given on p. 210. 
Other illustrations in connexion with the article 
are given in one of our plates. 


The annual excursion of the Architectural 
Association has been held this vear in France, 
in the district of old Touraine. An illustrated 
description of the excursion is commen ‘ed this 
week, p. 2]2. 


Book notices (p. 216) include: “ Sewerage 
Systems’; “ Sewage Purification”; “* Brick- 
making”; ‘ Building Construction ’; “ Build- 
ing Superintendence ’’ ; “ Corrosion of Iron and 
Steel”; ‘Calculation of Columns’”’; “ The 
Law of Light’; ‘‘ Public Health Law,” etc. 


Some notices of the August Magazines appear 
on this page. 


The Monthly Review of Engineering (p. 219) 
contains: ‘‘ The Pennsylvania Railway Station” 
(with illustrations); ‘* Buildings for Explosives 
Works”; “‘Some Studies of Welds’ (illus- 
trated); and Notes. 


The Building Trade Section (p. 224) includes : 
“Stucco”; “* Legal Questions about Extras” ; 
“Government Contracts”’’; “ Projected New 
Buildings in the Provinces ” General Building 
News,” etc. 


“ Quantity Surveyors in South Africa” is 
the title of an article on p. 227. 


Some notes on a new metal filament lamp 
are given on p. 229. 

In Law Reports (p. 232) the case of Con- 
tractors’ Action Building 
continued. 


against Owner” is 


a 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


Tuk Art Journal, with number of pages 
increased and with price reduced to ls., 
seems to be giving more attention than before 
to non pick rial subjects, a policy which 
should extend its influence. Part 2 of an 
article on Holkham, in a series on “ Interiors 
of English Mansions,’’ includes some well- 
selected details and a fine view of the Great 


Hall, remarkable for its lofty magnificence 
and its fluted columns enriched with varie- 
gated alabaster William Kent’s original 
design for the front of Holkham is an illus- 
tration great interest. The statuary in 


this famous mansion is described: it forms an 
integral part of the scheme for decoration, the 
sculpture gallery particularly being planned 
for the reception of the works collected by 
Thomas Coxe, first Earl of Leicester. The 
“Kent ’’ furniture at Devonshire House is 
the subject of another article, and altogether 
this number is a tribute to the versatility of 
the architect, painter, decorator, garden 
designer, and general artistic referee who 
flourished unde the wing of Lord surling- 
ton. That Kent was too miscellaneous to be 
continually inspired must be the thought of 
all those who study his work. Of his talent 
however, there can be no doubt. The lacquer 
screen, reproduced in colours, is 
gjece of Oriental design, and 
illustrations may be mentioned 
Sir James Guthrie, P.R.S.A An article by 
Sir Claude Phillips on “Rubens or Van 
Dyck?’’ refers to the stately “ Portrait of a 
Genoese Nobleman” in the Dulwich Gallery. 
The Burlington Magazine, in its editorial 
on the Edward VII. Memorial, criticises the 
decision of the Committee to place the monu- 
ment at .the Piccadilly end of the Broad 
Walk, and reminds us that “the only excuse 
for destroying the chief feature of the Green 
Park was that by so doing a 
obtained of the Victoria 


a gorgeous 
among other 
pictures by 


vista 


Memorial 


was 
from 
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Piccadilly. The proposal to place the King 

Edward Memorial in this walk destroys the 
vista and the excuse for the walk itself.” 
The method of selecting the sculptor is very 
severely condemned. “We have already ex- 
pressed our opinion that the arbitrary selec- 
tion of an artist by a committee of gentle- 
men, who, bowever distinguished in other 
capacities, have no special qualifications for 
such a duty, will be an injurious klow to 
the interest and welfare of British art. We 
maintain that, in spite of the Royal Academy 
and other stumbling-blocks to progress, there 
exists in this country a sufficient number of 
artists who are fitted and entitled to show 
their mettie, and compete in the case of any 
national commission for a work of art. We have 
also stated that the choice of Mr. Bertram 
McKennal, A.R.A., might prove justifiable, 
even in a national competition. We are com- 
pelled to modify this statement in view of 
the fact that in those commissions which 
have already been showered upon him by the 
Government—the new coinage, the Coronation 
medals, aud the new postage-stamps—Mr. 
McKennail has not shown any qualities as an 
artist which would justify him for exclusive 
selection as an exponent of XXth-century 
British art.’’ An _ illustrated article on 
“ Hispano-Arabic Art’’ at Medina Az-zahra 
refers to recent excavations. Comparisons 
are made between various forms of ornamenta- 
tion, and the specimens are interesting in 
relation to early Mohammedan art. 

The Studio gives first place in its pages 
to a well-illustrated article on the recent work of 
Mr. J. W. Waterhouse, R.A. The illustrations 
of Old Danish carved furniture of the XVIIth 
century and later periods show the earlier 
work to be akin to our Jacobean, while in 
later examples the more vernacular style re- 
asserts itself. Some notes on the water- 
garden will interest the amateur, and the 
work, Jaromir Stretti-Zamponi, of which 
illustrations are given, displays a strong 
sympathy with the architectural subjects 
selected, mainly from the picturesque city of 
Prague. The remarkable ability displayed in 
the work of Mr. E. L. Laurenson is also worthy 
f careful attention. Altogether this issue 
reaches a very high standard. 

The Connoisseur contains a very interesting 
article, with numerous illustrations, on 
German faience stoves, some of those given 
being of striking merit as architectural com- 
positions. We regret that we cannot con- 
ytatulate this magazine on the numerous 
coloured plates it publishes, one in particular, 
black medallions on a red background, being 
particularly glaring and unsatisfactory. 

Books on and Renaissance Archi 
tecture published during the last few years 
are dealt with in the Quarterly Review. ” Mr. 
W. G. Waters, in his article, does not note 
any special facts to be disproved, though he 
thinks Professor Blomfield is mistaken in his 
view that when Wren went to Paris in 1653 
the Louvre was being built by Bernini—‘ the 
pian accepted was that of Charles Perrault.’’ 
(he concluding paragraph is pessimistic : 

In old times, when the triumphs of the 
builders art were raised, men desired beauti- 
iul houses for habitation and stately fanes 
for prayer: Lut in this age of rush and 
luxury they yearn chiefly after hotels and 
restaurants of Sardanapalian splendour, and 
motors,. still more elaborate, to whirl them 
trom one scene of revelry to another. It is 
upon work of this sort that the ingenuity of 
the constructor of to-day is chiefly engaged, 
and if the results of his labour fail to rival 
those of the master builders of the XIVth 
century in artistic merit, it will not be because 
he has spent less money upon them.” 

The Century includes part of an illus- 
trated article on “Motoring in Algeria 
and Tunis.’’ Biskra impressed the author, 
and so did the ruins of Timgad, a city which 
in his mind, “stands to-day ‘as the 
most interesting, the most touching and 
fascinating place in North Africa. Founded 
in the year 100 in the reign of the Emperor 
lrajan, Timgad lies now a ruined dream 
city. The theatre is set against a small hill, 
and over 3,000 people could be seated at the 
play. At the extreme end of two inter- 
secting avenues stands Trajan’s Arch.” 

In the Revue Générale, M. Arnold Goffin 
deals with the influences now governing the 
direction of decorative art. M. Goffin’s wide 
knowledge of the history of decorative 


Gothic 
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painting renders his views on the mor 


: idern 
developments worthy of especial attention 
and he deals with his subject in a troid and 


sympathetic spirit. 





ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Pennsylvania Railway Station, New \ ork. 
HESE 


illustrations of an i: 





riant 
work by Messrs. McKim, Mead, & 
White are given in connexion with 
the first article in our Monthly 


Engineering Review this week (see next paye), 


‘The Story of the Bridge.” 
Turse illustrations of Medieval bridves are 
given in connexion with our third article on 
* The Story of the Bridge,” p. 212. 


++ 


FIFTY YEARS AGO. 
From the Builder of August 24, 1861. 


The First Trades Union Directory. 


CzrTAIN short documents, bearing upon 
thepresent disputes between the building 
operatives and their employers, have recently 
appeared in some of the journals as emanat- 
ing from the Trades Council. And now, 
what is this London Trades Council? It is 
a body that had its germination from those 
meetings of the various trades delegates of 
the metropolis which took place at Shaltes- 
bury Hall during the greater part of the 
builders’ strike of 1859. The parties who 
had there for so long assembled merged 
themselves, at the time when the strife was 
ended, into a provisional council or com- 
mittee, on whom the joint duty was to 
devolve of furnishing a code of rules whereby 
any such council was to be guided in future ; 
and also to prepare and have printed as 
correct and full a list of such trades as were 
united among themselves—their places ot 
meeting and the names of their secretaries— 
as was possible; and which at length has 
been accomplished under the title of “ The 
United Kingdom’s First Annual Trades 
Union Directory.” Its publisher is Mr. 
Thomas Jones, of Great Chapel-street, Soho ; 
and whose name also appears among the 
seven attached to an address on the 14th 
page; these parties making their statement 
at this concluding part of the work, in lieu 
of the usual prefatory matter to be found 
at the commencement of books. It is the 
“ first’? thing of the sort which has been 
consigned to the long-living operations 0! the 
printer's skill. From the index we gather 
that there are 405 cities and towns in which 
are to be found those now widely-spreac and 
thickly-clustered confederacies of workmen 
with workmen, of which we have lately 
heard so much and are likely to hear mor- 


—_ 
_— ae 


CORRESPONDENCE. 





Parks and Public Conveniences. 

Sir,—When a town park is made (as — 
proposed at Shadwell, for instance) it us ‘ed 
happens that some small part of it 1s ne“ ne 
for a building for tools, stables, or ag’ xt 
sanitary convenience. As every square ee 
withdrawn from verdure is to be deprecaied, 
1 suggest that the constructive people a , = 
your readers could easily design and const" ~ 
an erection of ordinary brick arches (0! ps 
and cement perhaps) which would supp’ = 
needed business space, covered, lightec. 
ventilated, but ot such a nature that i 
wardly it might form a picturesque litt pen 
or “rockery,” covered with shrubs, evers = 
and creepers. Inwardly useful and outw" ’ 
a beautiful feature of the park. It mig! de 
have an elevated walk or terrace, where ‘ os 
rive a view over the park. Where the jan 
is flat this feature is specially desirable. ye 

When I see the many clever. things a 
by builders a matter of this kind does a 
seem to offer any difficulty. But I have © 


seen it tried. Why not? Many public wed 
veniences might be better thus. less Surely 


ground and more attractive above. 
this method is not more costly ? oe 
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Pennsylvania Railway Station, New York: Main Waiting-Room, 


vears past the only railway 


«directly connected with New 


has been the New York 


Messrs. McKim, Mead, & White, Architects, New York. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILWAY STATION, NEW YORK. 


is the station in New York, situated between 
Thirty-First and Thirty-Third streets, and 
extending lengthwise from Seventh to Tenth 


inseparable from the excavation of so huge a 
pit in the heart of a great city. As the 
level of the rails is from 7 ft. to 10 ft. below 


Central R :" ape 
ea hers: allied lines. avenue, as shown in Fig. 2; the railway high-water mark in New York Harbour an 
lately con - Railroad Company have _ lines, about 40 ft. below street level, com- elaborate drainage svstem had to be estab- 
including < . comprehensive project, prise twenty-one tracks serving eleven plat- lished over the entire area of the station. 
the Huds ver See of tunnels under forms. The area devoted to __ traffic Reference to the plan (see next page) will 
ork, a o and the city of New requirements covers some 28 acres, and show that two important streets—Eighth and 
Ninth avenues—pass over the underground 


middle of 
East River 


underground station in the 
ty, and tunnels under the 
view of the station building 


includes storage space fer nearly 400 
passenger carriages. 
The site of the works was formerly occupied 


station, these and parts of other streets 
and avenues being carried on bridges, the 


8 Shown jn 
By rt ene plates. by five large blocks of buildings, its clearance total length of which is 4,400 ft., and the 
Works a direct. ion Of these and auxiliary involving the demolition of 500 houses. corresponding street area 8 acres. 
between the N, route has been opened up The work of excavation to the average depth In order to ensure suitable architectural 
et by ws W England States and the of 50 ft. below street level involved the treatment Mr. William R. Mead, of the firm 
railWay-station 1 New York City, the new blasting of about 3,000,000 cubic yds. of of Messrs. McKim, Mead, & White, was 
eing not only an immense rock. Afterwards it was necessary to associated with the Board of Engineers 


Convenien, . 


addition t, 


Di " ¢ 
hited Stats . 


© Moet j 


‘also a notable architectural 


mercantile capital of the 


ressive feature of the scheme 


build retaining walls to the collective length 
of 7,800 ft., to divert sewers, gas and water 
mains, and other conduits, and to execute 
numerous incidental but important works 


appointed by the railway company. 
Considered from the structural standpoint, 

the station building above street level is 

virtually a monumental bridge over the 
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Peansylvania Railway Station, New York: Block Plan of Sub-station. 


underground lines with entrances from the 
streets on all four sides. In the latter respect 
the building is far more accessible than any 
structure of the same class in the world. 

In dealing with the exterior, the archi- 
tects aimed at the realisation of two main 
features—to impart to the building the 
character of a monumental entrance and 
gateway to a great metropolis and to make 
the exterior suggestive of the purpose which 
the building was intended to serve. 

The reader may judge for himself the 
happy way in which these ideas have been 
embodied by reference to the exterior view 
see plate), which was taken near the inter- 
ssction of Seventh-avenue and Thirty-Third- 
8.reet. 

The main dimensions of the building are 
Length, 784 ft.; width, 430 ft.; average 
height above street level, 69 ft.; maximum 
above street level, 153 ft. 

The structural design is that of a stcel 
building with masonry curtain 
walls supported by a series of 650 columns 
extending down to solid rock, the maximum 


Cipul 


skeleton 


load on any one column being 1,658 tons. 
The facades, however, are fine examples 


thitecture, bringing to mind the 
temples of ancient Reme, and yet conveying 
a dist 


s-rved by 


of classic are 


inct impression of the modern purpose 
rved by the building. The exterior is 

shed in pink Milford granite, an effective 
structural stone with soft shades which are 
particularly pleasing to the eye. 

An entrance in the middle cf the Seventh- 
avenue facade leads to the main waiting- 
room by way of an arcade 225 it. long by 
$5 ft. ind 
refreshment-rooms near the end. 

The main waiting-room, situated on the 
below street level, is a hall of 
magnificent dimension, as may be gather d 
from the photographic view on page 219. 
The hall measures 227 ft. long by 103 ft. 
wide by 150 ft. high above floor level. Its 
proportions may be realised from the 
statement that the New York City Hall could 


wide, with shops on either side 


rst tloor 


be placed between it: walls. leaving 10 ft. 
clear space above the flagstaff of that 
building. he design and general treatment 


of the interior was suggested by the great 
halls and basilice of Rome, where some of the 
finest ex um ples of large covered areas are to 
be found. In this hall situated the 
ticket parcels-rooms, telegraph 
and offices, all conveniently 
arranged to facilitate operations and to save 
the time of passengers. 

At first it intended to use Italian 
marble for the columns and wall surfaces. 
but, owing to the heavy cost of imported stone, 
a variety of artificial known as 
* Travertine,” was finally adopted for the 
bulk of the work, the remainder consisting of 
natural marble. Travertine is composed of 
white Portland cement with crushed feldspar 
as aggregate, and is cast in plaster moulds, 

It is stated that the cost of the waiting 


are 
ofhices, 


telephone 


was 


stone, 


hall was about 250,000/., including all 
details of the decoration. Adjoining the 


main hal] are waiting-rooms, 100 ft. long 
by 58 ft. wide for men and women, and at 
the same floor level is the luggage-room, 
occupimg @N area corresponding to that 
covered by the arcade and refreshment- 
rooms tbove. is received and 


® especial subway and 






conveyed to and from the underground 
station by motor trucks and lifts. Spacious 
carriage courts and cab-stands are provided 
cn this floor of the building. 

Another large hall, described as _ the 
“ Concourse,” 340 ft. long by 210 ft. wide, is 
connected with the main waiting-hall by a 
spacious passage, and provides space for the 
circulation of passengers bound for the 
departure platforms. In addition to the 
entrance mentioned the concourse is 
accessible from the streets by stairways. 
This hail is covered by arched roofs of steel 
and glass, as illustrated in our plate, and fron 
it lead numerous stairways to the platforms. 
The design of the roof is somewhat similar 
to that of the new railway-stations at 
Frankfort and Dresden. 

On the floor below is a second concourse 
intended for passengers arriving by trains, 
and connected with the platforms by two 
stairways and one lift for each platform, 
while ample provision is made for egress to 
the streets by means of stairways and 
sloping passages, 

Independent accommodation is provided 
for the traffic of the Long Island Railroad, 
the side of the station along Thirty-Third- 
street being devoted to this purpose, with 
ample spaces for the circulation of passengers, 
and separate entrances and exits from and 
to the street. 

The steel framework of the building 
represents the total weight off 27,000 tons, 
the quantity of granite used for structural 
an! ornamental purposes is 550,000 cubic ft., 
in addition to nearly 1,000,000 cubic ft. of 
concrete and 15 million bricks. 

In an article such as the present it would 
be impossible to enter into structural details 
of this great building, which, in addition to 
its admirable design from the standpoint 
of public convenience and efficient railway 
management. is an architectural monument of 
which New York may well be proud. We 
are indebted to Messrs. McKim, Mead, & 
White for the photographs reproduced as 
illustrations. 


BUILDINGS FOR EXPLOSIVES 
WORKS. 


THe arrangement of the manufacture and 
storage buildings in works for explosives calls 
for the services of those who have had special 
experience in the preventing of accidents 
therein, and who also are aware of the nature 


of the various present-day explosive sub. 
stances. The late Oscar Guttmann, FIC, 
a such qualifications, and one of the 
ast things he did, before his lamented deat) 
in August last, was to place on record the 
resuits of many years’ observation of the re- 
quirements in question. Resident for many 
years in England, his experience was very 
extensive, at home and on the Continent, and 
it was whilsi he was acting as a juror at the 
Brussels Exhibition that he met with sudde: 
death in a motor-cab collision. 

His views were primarily embodied in a 
paper read before the Society of Chemical 
Industry in July, 1908, and in a patent, 
No. 4,094, of February 19, 1909. The gist of 
his proposals was that the roof of the build- 
ing was to be constructed with sheets 
plates of expanded metal, coiled wirework, 
ete., arranged above or below it, or both, 
such covering being capable of resisting the 
impact of falling bodies or projectiles. The 
metallic covering to be connected with th 
earth at intervals so as to protect the building 
against lightning. As to the mode of trans- 
mission of the effect of the explosion, by the 
air and by the earth, and other important 
considerations discussed by Mr. Guttmann 
and other experts regarding explosives, this 
paper may be consulted with advantage. 

The results of his most recent experience 





were set forth in the Journal of the Societ) 
of Chemical Industry for August 15, 1910, c 
cluding with the following noteworth) 
announcement. ‘‘In order to establish be 


yond question my priority as regards Us 
idea, 1 considered it desirable to take out 4 
patent for it in this country. -\s alread) 
stated in 1908, I deem it, howev: 
duty not only to publish proposals 
this kind, which are of the greatest impc { 
ance for the safety of explosive fac 
also to permit everybody to make use 
them, free of all licence fees, whic! permissi! 
I formally give herewith.” (ee 
In the history of the construction o! build 
ings for the manufacture of expiosives, vs 
distinct periods are known. ‘The first, during 
which gunpowder was made dwelling: 
houses or outhouses, and the other, during 
which it was considered advisabie to house 
explosive workshops in very light _— 
structures, so that no heavy blocks o! nage 
could fly about and endanger houses ® 
persons in the vicinity. 
This latter principle is expresse 
Explosives Act of 1875, whic h was due to st 
efforts of the late Sir Vivian \'s endie, ioe 
it was thereupon adopted by many ° 
countries. <i 
To attain this object, in Fra 
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whilst the fourth consists of glass. In Great 
sritain and Austria and a Ungar wooden 
buildings, originally with light, felt-covered 
roofs, and later on, chiefly in the case of 

soagines, with corrugated iron sides and 
magazine s, ' . 
roofs, were pre ferred. a Germany the build- 
ings were still of light wooden constrrction, 
but the roof is sometimes put on quite loosely, 
being held by two or four wooden pins only, 
so that in case of an explosion the roof is 
simply lifted off, and the sides are a 
to remain intact, which never happened, ex- 
cept in black powder houses containing very 
small charges. In this country mounds need 
only exist on those sides which are within a 
specified distance from @ building not so pro- 
tected, and then they need only reach to the 
eaves of the building. In most other countries, 
the mounds must be at least 1 yd. higher than 
the highest point of the roof, and must sur- 
round the building on all sides, even the 
access to the building being formed by means 
of a tunnel. 

It is the rule to maintain a definite distance 
between each building in order to minimise 
damage. This distance is regulated by the 
quantity of explosive contained in the build- 
ing, but for practical purposes varies very 
little, 50 yds. to 52 yds. being the average 
for mounded buildings of high explosive 
works (except cartridge huts). 

Mr. 0. Guttmann’s method is to construct 
the buildings of reinforced concrete made with 
an aggregate of fine river gravel. In order 
to prevent the roof being penetrated by flying 
lebris, it consists of two layers of armoured 
conerete with a layer of sand between them. 
similarly, armoured concrete is used for the 
surrounding mounds and for the passages lead- 
ing through them to the buildings. 

In a German powder-factory a trial build- 
ig in accordance with these particulars was 

mstructed, in order to prevent the trans- 
mission of fire from one portion of a packing- 
room to another, and the experiments made 
0 this building were a complete success. This 
iowed that for buildings exposed merely to 
fire risks the above outline of canstruction was 

ite suticient; but, where there is risk of 


explosion, Mr. Guttmann finally adopted a 
modified form of roof. 

The considerations leading to this modifica- 

n were that the cohesion of armoured con- 

ete mught be so great that pieces of appreci- 

weight might be thrown about, and that 

the possibility of sand becoming admixed with 


xplosive material in the event of an explosion 
"as not desirable. Accordingly, in planning 
n 1903 and 1909 new buildings for a German 

tory, Mr. Guttmann discussed the subject 


with Pr uuncillor Mente, of the Prussian 

Ministry Commerce. 

_the wails only of the buildings were to be 
ordina concrete with river gravel 

aggregate 


. us being sufficient to protect them 
fom tying pieces of débris and from the 


sock due to an explosion some distance away. 
The roof, the other hand, in place of 
armoured crete, was to be made of light, 
oe = ng oden principals covered over 

Pexpanced metal, wire netting, or similar 
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material. This network was to be provided 
both on the outer and inner sides of the main 
rafters, and since protection against lightning 
was thereby afforded at the same time, the 
network was connected at intervals to a metal 
conductor going all round the building and 
earthed in the usual way. 

To test its efficacy as a protection against 
flying débris, two wooden rafters were covered 
over on both sides with expanded metal. The 
meshes were 20 mm. = 0°8 in by 50 mm. = 
2 in., while the section of the metal was 
3 mm. wide by 5 mm. high. A block of lead 
weighing 80 lb. was then dropped on to the 
centre of the expanded metal covering from 
a height of nearly 70 ft. 

The rafters fully withstood the blow and 
only one mesh of the expanded metal was 
broken, the effect of the blow having been 

ually distributed over the whole surface, 
which had acted like a spring mattress. 

A roof of this kind requires to be renderd 
rainproof by means of a galvanised or tarred 
sheet-iron cover and electrical connexion made 
between all metal parts and the wire netting. 
In the case of buildings where there are no 
heavy pieces of machinery or long lengths of 
shafting, the outer covering of netting was 
deemed suflicient as a security against light- 
ning. The cost of a double layer is, however, 
of small moment if its provision offers security 
against inductive effects. 

A building thus results which partakes of 
the nature of a Faraday cage, and which, 
while very cheap in the first cost, is proof 
both against lightning and against flying 
débris and at the same time machinery, shaft- 
ing, etc., may be firmly fixed therein. 

The floor of such buildings has been built 
by Mr. Guttmann over a pit in_the ground, 
and Mr. 8. Soddy has observed that earth 
shocks may be minimised by a similar method. 

In the accompanying illustration, which re- 
presents Mr. Guttmann’s design, the floor is 
carried above the ground a sufficient height 
to provide openings in the wall bases, thereby 
allowing air to pass freely. 

In this way the layer of air no longer acts 
to transmit earth tremors to the building 
(generated by an explosion in the vicinity), 
but allows the concussion to be dissipated to 
the outer air. These openings may be spaced 
so as to facilitate the laying of pipes or other 
ducts underneath, rather than through, the 
building. They should be provided with 
detachable wire screens to keep out rubbish, 
and to give easy access for cleaning, etc. 

The roof principals are simply made of 
boarding, and not rigidly held as to outward 
movement. The earthplates and their elec- 
trical connexions to the roof network are 
shown, and also the metallic reinforcement 
in the surrounding concrete mounds. 


SOME STUDIES OF WELDS. 


Unpver this title, Messrs. E. F. Law, 
W. H. Merrett, and W. Pollard Digby read 
an interesting paper to the Iron and Steel 
Institute. The meaning of the term weld 
adopted by the authors is one covering an 
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actual fusion together of similar or allied 
metals in addition to mere intimacy of con- 
tact. fisag urge that without such fusion 
there can be no weld in the real sense, and 
also insist that in addition to the customary 
tensile tests of welded joints other com- 
parisons are necessary, such as the nature 
of the fracture and alterations in the charac- 
ter and composition of the metals due to the 
drastic thermal treatment, which, though not 
seriously affecting the strength of the weld 
itself, may cause increased liability to corro- 
sion. The varieties of welds discussed in the 
paper include electric resistance welds, hot- 
flame welds with acetylene and water-gas, 
thermit welds, and steam-pipe flange welds 
by coke fire and the electric arc. The experi- 
ments described are illustrated by seventeen 
plates reproducing photomicrographic figures, 
making ciear the characteristics of numerous 
welds examined, each having its own distinc- 
tive hallmark. The paper shows that in 
every method of welding there is always a 
more or less clearly defined area of altered 
molecular construction. Just as quenching 
and annealing alter steel, so the local heating 
required for a satisfactory weld leaves its 
impress on the metal. Electric resistance 
and acetylene welds seem to be the least 
prone to oxidation, but good working while 
the metal is still plastic is of supreme import- 
ance where these types are adopted. Electric 
are welds are described as most prone fo 
oxidation, and should be employed only for 
positions where corrosion is not likely to 
occur; on the other hand, the excellent fusion 
obtained is a commendable feature of these 
welds. Flame welds, apart from work such 
as patching up castings, should receive 
adequate working while the metal is hot, 
and of the two methods investigated ty the 
authors it should be noted that water-gas 
welds may be aknormal through the use of 
oxidising flames, while acetylene welds 
certainly require annealing to break down the 
crystalline structure in the vicinity of the 
weld. The main difficulties to be overcome 
in welding are too low a temperature to 
secure true fusion, and oxidation at the 
point of welding. Of these, the former is 
more readily detected than the latter, which 
is distinctly insiduous in its effects, but can 
be obviated in all methods of welding save 
that conducted by the electric arc. 


ENGINEERING NOTES. 


We have heard a good deal 

Dust-proof about paper bags lately in 
Cement Bags. connexion with culinary prac- 
tice, but a more recent novelty 

is the use of paper-lined bags by a leading firm 
of cement manufacturers in Sydney, New 
South Wales. The expedient was due to the 
objection of dock labourers in the port to 
handJle cement packed in ordinary bags on 
the ground that the dust emitted causes 
injury to health, the consequence being that 
cement in bags cannot be shipped in large 
quantities. As thousands of bags of cement 
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Resistance Weld. Etched. 
Magnified 100 Diameters. 


Acetylene Weld. Actual Weld. 
Magnified 100 Diameters. 
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Peansylvania Railway Station, New York: Block Plan of Sub-station. 


underground lines with entrances from the 
streets on all four sides. In the latter respect 
the building is far more accessible than any 
structure of the same class in the world. 

In dealing with the exterior, the archi- 
tects aimed at the realisation of two main 
features—to impart to the building the 
character of a monumental entrance and 
gateway to a great metropolis and to make 
the exterior suggestive of the purpose which 
the building was intended to serve. 

The reader may judge for himself the 
happy way in which these ideas have been 
embodied by reference to the exterior view 
see plate), which was taken near the inter- 
section of Seventh-avenue and Thirty-Third- 
s.reet. 

The main dimensions of the building are 
Length, 784 ft.; width, 430 ft.; average 
height above street level, 69 ft. ; maximum 
height above street level, 153 ft. 

The structural design is that of a stcel 
skeleton building with masonry curta‘n 
walls supported by a series of 650 columns 
extending down to solid rock, the maximum 
load on any one column being 1,658 tons. 
The facades, however, are fine examples 
of classic architecture, bringing to mind the 
temples of ancient Rome, and yet conveying 
a distinct impression of the modern purpose 
s:rved by the building. The exterior is 
tinished in pink Milford granite, an effective 
s‘ructural stone with soft shades which are 
particularly pleasing to the eye. 

An entrance in the middle of the Seventh- 
avenue facade leads to the main 
room by way of an arcade 225 ft. long by 
15 ft. wide, with shops on either side and 
refreshment-rooms near the end. 

The main waiting-room, situated on the 
first floor below street level, is a hall of 
magnificent dimension, as may be gather d 
from the photographic view on page 219. 
The hall measures 227 ft. long by 103 ft. 
wide by 150 ft. high above floor level. Its 
proportions may be realised from the 
statement that the New York Citv Hall could 
be placed between its walls leaving 10 ft. 


waiting- 


clear space above the flagstaff of that 
building. The design and general treatment 


of the interior was suggested by the great 
halls and basilica of Rome, where some of the 
finest examples of large covered areas are to 
be found. In this hall are situated the 
ticket offices, parcels rooms, telegraph 
and telephone offices, all conveniently 
arranged to facilitate operations and to save 
the time of passengers. 

At first it intended to use Italian 
marble for the columns and wall surfaces, 
but, owing to the heavy cost of imported stone, 
a variety of artificial known as 
“ Travertine,” was finally adopted for the 
bulk of the work, the remainder consisting of 
natural marble. Travertine is composed of 
white Portland cement with crushed feldspar 
as aggregate, and is cast in plaster moulds, 

It is stated that the cost of the waiting 


was 


stone, 


hall was about 250,000/., including all 
details of the decoration. Adjoining the 


main hall are waiting-rooms, 100 ft. long 
by 58 ft. wide for men and women, and at 
the same floor level is the luggage-room, 
occuping an area corresponding to that 
covered by the arcade and refreshment- 
rooms above. Luggage is received and 
despatched through a special subway and 


conveyed to and from the underground 
station by motor trucks and lifts. Spacious 
carriage courts and cab-stands are provided 
cn this floor of the building. 

Another large hall, described as the 
“ Concourse,’’ 340 ft. long by 210 ft. wide, is 
connected with the main waiting-hall by a 
spacious passage, and provides space for the 


circulation of passengers bound for the 
departure platforms. In addition to the 
entrance mentioned the concourse is 


accessible from the streets by stairways. 
This hail is covered by arched roofs of steel 
and glass, as illustrated in our plate, and fron 
it lead numerous stairways to the platforms. 
The design of the roof is somewhat similar 
to that of the new railway-stations at 
Frankfort and Dresden. 

On the floor below is a second concourse 
intended for passengers arriving by trains, 
and connected with the platforms by two 
stairways and one lift for each platform, 
while ample provision is made for egress to 
the streets by means of stairways and 
sloping passages. 

Independent accommodation is provided 
for the traffic of the Long Island Railroad, 
the side of the station along Thirty-Third- 
street being devoted to this purpose, with 
ample spaces for the circulation of passengers, 
and separate entrances and exits from and 
to the street. 

The steel framework of the building 
represents the total weight off27,000 tons, 
the quantity of granite used for structural 
an! ornamental purposes is 550,000 cubic ft., 
in addition to nearly 1,000,000 cubic ft. of 
concrete and 15 million bricks. 

In an article such as the present it would 
be impossible to enter into structural details 
of this great building, which, in addition to 
its admirable design from the standpoint 
of public convenience and efficient railway 
management. is an architectural monument of 
which New York may well be proud. We 
are indebted to Messrs. McKim, Mead, & 
White for the photographs reproduced as 
illustrations. 


BUILDINGS. FOR EXPLOSIVES 
WORKS. 


THe arrangement of the manufacture and 
storage buildings in works for explosives calls 
for the services of those who have had special 
experience in the preventing of accidents 
therein, and who also are aware of the nature 


of the various present-day explosive sub. 
stances. The late Oscar Guttmann, FIC, 
pene’ such qualifications, and one of th. 
ast things he did, before his lamented deat) 
in August last, was to place on record the 
resuits of many years’ observation of the re. 
quirements in question. Resident for many 
years in England, his experience was very 
extensive, at home and on the Continent, and 
it was whilsi he was acting as a juror at the 
Brussels Exhibition that he met with sudde: 
death in a motor-cab collision. 

His views were primarily embodied in a 
paper read before the Society of Chemical 
industry in July, 1908, and in a patent, 
No. 4,094, of February 19, 1909. The gist of 
his proposals was that the roof of the build- 
ing was to be constructed with sheets 
plates of expanded metal, coiled wirewor! 
etc., arranged above or below it, or both, 
such covering being capable of resisting the 
impact of falling bodies or projectiles. The 
metallic covering to be connected with th 
earth at intervals so as to protect the building 
against lightning. - As to the mode of trans. 
mission of the effect of the explosion, by the 
air and by the earth, and other important 
considerations discussed by Mr. Guttmann 
and other experts regarding explosives, this 
paper may be consulted with advantage. 

The results of his most recent experience 
were set forth in the Journal of the Societ) 
of Chemical Industry for August 15, 1910, 
cluding with the following notewort 
announcement. ‘‘In order to establish be 
yond question my priority as regards ths 
idea, I considered it desirable to take out 4 
patent for it in this country. -\s alread) 


stated in 1908, I deem it, however, to be my 
duty not only to publish proposais 


this kind, which are of the greatest impo!" 
ance for the safety of explosive factories, bu 
also to permit everybody to make use 

them, free of all licence fees, which permissi" 
I formally give herewith.” 

In the history of the construction of build 
ings for the manufacture of explosives, vi 
distinct periods are known. The first, Cung 
which gunpowder was made in dwelling: 
houses or outhouses, and the other, during 
which it was considered advisalic to hi ” 
explosive workshops in very /ight _—_— 
structures, so that no heavy blocks o! ss 
could fly about and endanger houses # 
persons in the vicinity. 

This latter principle is expr 
Explosives Act of 1875, which wa 
efforts of the late Sir Vivian \ 
it was thereupon adopted b) 
countries. eis 

To attain this object, in Fran 
are made with strong walls on 
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he fourth consists of glass. In Great 
Austria and Hungary wooden 
buildings, originally with light, felt-covered 
roofs, and later on, chiefly in the case of 
magazines, with corrugated iron sides and 
roofs, were preferred. In Germany the build- 
ings were still of light wooden construction, 
but the roof is sometimes put on quite loosely, 
being held by two or four wooden pins only, 
so that in case of an explosion the roof is 
simply lifted off, and the sides are a gr 
to remain intact, which never happened, ex- 
cept in black powder houses containing very 
small charges. In this country mounds need 
only exist on those sides which are within a 
specified distance from a building not so pro- 
tected, and then they need only reach to the 
eaves of the building. In most other countries, 
the mounds must be at least 1 yd. higher than 
the highest point of the roof, and must sur- 
round the building on all sides, even the 
access to the building being formed by means 
of a tunnel! 

It is the rule to maintain a definite distance 
between each building in order to minimise 
damage. This distance is regulated by the 
quantity of explosive contained in the build- 
ing, but for practical purposes varies very 
little, 56 yds. to 52 yds. being the average 
for mounded buildings of high explosive 
works (except cartridge huts). 

Mr. 0. Guttmann’s method is to construct 
the buildings of reinforced concrete made with 
an aggregate of fine river gravel. In order 
to prevent the roof being penetrated by flying 
debris, it consists of two layers of armoured 
concrete with a layer of sand between them. 
Similarly, armoured concrete is used for the 
surrounding mounds and for the passages lead- 
ng through them to the buildings. 

In a German powder-factory a trial build- 

g in accordance with these particulars was 

nstructed, in order to prevent the trans- 
mission of fire from one portion of a packing- 
om to another, and the experiments made 
in this building were a complete success. This 

wed that for buildings exposed merely to 


whilst t 
Britain and . 


e risks the above outline of canstruction was 

lite sufficient; but, where there is risk of 

explosion, Mr. Guttmann finally adopted a 
dified form of roof. 

lhe considerations leading to this modifica- 

n were that the cohesion of armoured con- 


te might he so great that pieces of appreci- 
veight might be thrown about, and that 
bility of sand becoming admixed with 
ve material in the event of an explosion 
was not desirable. Accordingly, in planning 
n 149 and 1909 new buildings for a German 
tory, Mr. Guttmann discussed the subject 
ivy Councillor Mente, of the Prussian 
Ministry of Commerce. 
the wa nly of the buildings were to be 
_ concrete with river gravel 
aggregate, this being sufficient to protect them 
lying pieces of débris and from the 
‘n explosion some distance away. 
the other hand, in place of 
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material. This network was to be provided 
both on the outer and inner sides of the main 
rafters, and since protection against lightning 
was thereby afforded at the same time, the 
network was connected at intervals to a metal 
conductor going all round the building and 
earthed in the usual way. 

To test its efficacy as a protection against 
flying débris, two wooden rafters were covered 
over on both sides with expanded metal. The 
meshes were 20 mm. = 0°8 in by 50 mm. = 
2 in., while the section of the metal was 
3 mm. wide by 5 mm. high. A block of lead 
weighing 80 lb. was then dropped on to the 
centre of the expanded metal covering from 
a height of nearly 70 ft. 

The rafters fully withstood the blow and 
only one mesh of the expanded metal was 
broken, the effect of the blow having been 
—, distributed over the whole surface, 
which had acted like a spring mattress. 

A roof of this kind requires to be renderd 
rainproof by means of a galvanised or tarred 
sheet-iron cover and electrical connexion made 
between all metal parts and the wire netting. 
In the case of buildings where there are no 
heavy pieces of machinery or long lengths of 
shafting, the outer covering of netting was 
deemed sufficient as a security against light- 
ning. The cost of a double layer is, however, 
of small moment if its provision offers security 
against inductive effects. 

A building thus results which partakes of 
the nature of a Faraday cage, and which, 
while very cheap in the first cost, is proof 
both against lightning and against fiying 
débris and at the same time machinery, shaft- 
ing, etc., may be firmly fixed therein. 

The floor of such buildings has been built 
by Mr. Guttmann over a pit in_the ground, 
and Mr. 8. Soddy has observed that earth 
shocks may be minimised by a similar method. 

In the accompanying illustration, which re- 
presents Mr. Guttmann’s design, the floor is 
carried above the ground a sufficient height 
to provide openings in the wall bases, thereby 
allowing air to pass freely. 

In this way the layer of air no longer acts 
to transmit earth tremors to the building 
(generated by an explosion in the vicinity), 
but allows the concussion to be dissipated to 
the outer air. These openings may be spaced 
so as to facilitate the laying of pipes or other 
ducts underneath, rather than through, the 
building. They should be provided with 
detachable wire screens to keep out rubbish, 
and to give easy access for cleaning, etc. 

The roof principals are simply made of 
boarding, and not rigidly held as to outward 
movement. The earthplates and their elec- 
trical connexions to the roof network are 
shown, and also the metallic reinforcement 
in the surrounding concrete mounds. 


SOME STUDIES OF WELDS. 


Unper this title, Messrs. E. F. Law, 
W. H. Merrett, and W. Pollard Digby read 
an interesting paper to the Iron and Steel 
Institute. The meaning of the term weld 
adopted by the authors is one covering an 
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actual fusion together of similar or allied 
metals in addition to mere intimacy of con- 
tact. They urge that without such fusion 
there can be no weld in the real sense, and 
also insist that in addition to the customary 
tensile tests of welded joints other com- 
parisons are necessary, such as the nature 
of the fracture and alterations in the charac- 
ter and composition of the metals due to the 
drastic thermal treatment, which, though not 
seriously affecting the strength of the weld 
itself, may cause increased liability to corro- 
sion. The varieties of welds discussed in the 
paper include electric resistance welds, hot- 
flame welds with acetylene and water-gas, 
thermit welds, and steam-pipe flange welds 
by coke fire and the electric arc. The experi- 
ments described are illustrated by seventeen 
plates reproducing photomicrographic figures, 
making ciear the Senses of numerous 
welds examined, each having its own distinc- 
tive hall-mark. The paper shows that in 
every method of welding there is always a 
more or less clearly defined area of altered 
molecular construction. Just as quenching 
and annealing alter steel, so the local heating 
required for a satisfactory weld leaves its 
impress on the metal. Electric resistance 
and acetylene welds seem to be the least 
prone to oxidation, but good working while 
the metal is still plastic is of supreme import- 
ance where these types are adopted. Electric 
arc welds are described as most prone fo 
oxidation, and should be employed only for 
positions where corrosion is not likely to 
occur; on the other hand, the excellent fusion 
obtained is a commendable feature of these 
welds. Flame welds, apart from work such 
as patching up castings, should receive 
adequate working while the metal is hot, 
and of the two methods investigated by the 
authors it should be noted that water-gas 
welds may be aknormal through the use of 
oxidising flames, while acetylene welds 
certainly require annealing to break down the 
crystalline structure in the vicinity of the 
weld. The main difficulties to be overcome 
in welding are too low a temperature to 
secure true fusion, and oxidation at the 
point of welding. Of these, the former is 
more readily detected than the latter, which 
is distinctly insiduous in its effects, but can 
be obviated in all methods of welding save 
that conducted by the electric are. 


ENGINEERING NOTES. 


We have heard a good deal 

Dust-proof about paper bags lately in 
Cement Bags. connexion with culinary prac- 
tice, but a more recent novelty 

is the use of paper-lined bags by a leading firm 
of cement manufacturers in Sydney, New 
South Wales. The expedient was due to the 
objection of dock labourers in the port to 
handle cement packed in ordinary bags on 
the ground that the dust emitted causes 
injury to health, the consequence being that 
cement in bags cannot be shipped in large 
quantities. As thousands of bags of cement 





Acetylene Weld. Actual Weld. 


Magnified 100 Diameters. 
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Water-gas Weld. 


Magnified 100 Diameters. 


Hand-welded Tube and Flange. 


Magnified 100 Diameters. 


are exported monthly to Australian States by 
the largest manufacturers in Svdney, and the 
oe pete nt of barrels would be inconvenient 
and costly, the firm have introduced 

lined bags experimentally. The 
is almost prohibitive at present, but it is 
believed that they can be made very 
in large quantities by the 


paper- 


f these 


cost OL 
cheaply 
aid of machinery. 


Tue accompanying illustration 


A Bowstring represents a reinforced 


con- 
Concrete = crete bridge of 73 ft. span, 
Bridge. recently built in Ohio. The 


design is one largely adopted 
in structural stec] practice, but is unusual 
although not unknown in reinforced concrete 
work, Two reinforced concrete arch ribs carry 
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Bowstring Concrete Bridge. 


the bridge decking by means of suspension 
members of the same material, and the arch 
thrust is taken by steel bars passing through 
the deck slab, leaving only the vertical load 
tof be supported by the abutments. The 
roadway is 31 ft. wide and a 2ft. 9} in, footwalk 
projects in cantilever on each side, The cost of 
the work is stated at 1,720/., as com vared with 
2,2001., the lowest price submitted is a steel 
bridge of the same type. 


(“‘Studies“of Welds,” see preceding page.) 


Ir is a well-known fact that 


Water the damage done by water 
Outlets for in a modern fire-resisting 
Fire-resisting building is often much greater 

Buildings. than that caused by the fire 


extinguished. In some cases 
much injury is caused by the flow of water 
into floors below that where an outbreak has 
taken place, lift wells and other openings 
forming ready means of communication between 
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Water Outlets for Fire-resisting Buildings. 





Thermit Weld. 
Magnified 100 Diameters. 


Arc Weld, showing Junction of Flange and Tube. 


Magnified 100 Diameters. 


all the stories. In other cases damage < 
caused by the retention of water on il 
resisting floors where perishable — 
stored. There is no difficulty in guar ing 
against both of these contributor) co 
All floor openings can be protected y eg 
tight curbs a few inches high, and outl . . 
be inserted in the exterior walls for the ese: * 
of water. We give on this page hwo Gover 
of the water outlets provided in a New = 
silk warehouse for draining away \ rept ow 
will be used in the event of fire. It " a 
seen that the outer end is closed by an ool 
matically operating door, preventing ‘1¢ - * 
of cold air in winter, but which cou! yc 
opened for ventilation purposes io “ 
if required. The idea is one that wi! 

be welcomed by many architects 


AFTER much discussion and 
Quebec Bridge. the preparation 0! numerous 


designs by the gene 

Pi > he ¢0 AN 

Engineers and competing firms eee has 
for the reconstruction of Quebec ne Bridge 
been awarded to the St. paereen ny sub- 
Company of Montreal. This comin nd 
mitted seven different plans with ‘ ape 


also tendered upon six altefnat'\’ vue 
drawings pre by the Board. | pies oo 
firms submitted sixteen tenders bet pba 
making a total of twenty-nine tend: + 
one only could be successful. ae 
amount of money sunk in the grat abriow 
paration of schemes brings into reliet ’ . raat 
disadvantage of the existing _— Oe aad 
competitions, the aggregate out ‘y i. contract 
no inconsiderable proportion of °° 
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rice, which is nearly 1} millions sterling. We divided into six segments and connected by the bottom of the excavation, when another ttle S513.) 
a roduce a general elevation of the accepted _ bolts, the height of each ring being 5 ft. 6 in. ring was moulded on the top, and excavation ee Bre Geib is 
pert which provides for two railway tracks Before commencing construction a deposit of | carried down for a further distance. By con- t eh at 
and a footpath 7 ft. wide. The length of the soft mud was cleared away from the site of the tinuing these alternate processes the shell was i aa 
ors span will be 1,800 ft., the same asthat of well. The shoe was then assembled and put finally completed to the required depth. One i tt 
the original span, and the clear headway of in place, and over it were suspended the moulds, day and two nights were usually allowed for et 
130 ft. will be provided above high-water level. the reinforcing bars being temporarily fixed in the concrete to set and, although no water- Bit gi! 
The work is to be completed by December 31, position. Each 5-ft. course of concrete was proofing material was employed, the well t ‘| 
191 5 continuously deposited, and excavation was proved to be perfectly dry on completion. git We 
Bi \ rwin tunnel with the length carried on while the concrete set. By releasing The cost of the well is stated at 1,040/., ; ec Tog ei 
River Elbe ol ehoek 1.000 and the moulds the ring of concrete sank down to including roof, ladder, and other auxiliaries. ; 
iver a * ; 
Tunnel, comprising two tubes of 20 ft. a} 
; . hae 
Hamburg. liameter, is at sage nearing wee Tt 
completion under the River . , | Eesti Se 27 Hi a 
Elbe, at Hamburg. The works were com- 2 HF E Te ae 
menced in 1906, and the total cost will exceed 0] Beam W) i Beam, <3] levet ' NH SHET 
half a million sterling. One end of the tunnel 35 Ibs 35 /bs 4 + + 
is in the suburb of St. Pauli and the other in Bs at 
Steinwarder, and the highway route between : ; oh 
these places will be reduced by about two and 3 5 oo, hf 
two-third miles after the subway has been 2 | wu Be et 
pened to traffic. Each entrance is approached ~ fA > P : 
y way of an imposing building covered with a re ea 7 e 
. large copper-sheathed dome, and containing 20 Be ¥ 
six lifts for vehicles and pedestrians. Attend. ; ze 
ance is reduced to a minimum by the application hays a 
f automatic devices for starting, accel erating, ie i i ‘ 
and retarding speed, and stopping the lifts. ~~ ----—- ss - or i 4 
i . vt % ; 
For some time past makers Gi} e ; : Tet 
Rust-resisting of steel in the United States : rail fF 3 Hit 
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mmonly obtainable, and which experience ¥ Py ~~ 5 
has shown to be far less durable than good +=) I. & oe | { t ; 
wrought iron. One of the firms producing oo : |W © Bs a ae 

rust-resisting steel is the Inland Steel Company, ‘ ’ t BS Es : ‘4 a] 
{ Chieago, by whom “ non-corrosive’ sheets Fi 8 ; % : : ; 
ire supplied suitable for constructing roofs, - ; a & , a0 

ives, tanks, culverts, and for all purposes “< 8 Prine fe8 ‘Bf 
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which ordinary iron and steel sheets are 
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ire quality and free from the constituents % = 
mainly responsible for the ready corrosion of iy { 
tdinary mild steel. The sheets are supplied » Roxy * 
annealed, annealed and galvanised, and = a i j 
ther plain or corrugated. Architects and c | Road fy 
ngineers in Great Britain would welcome 2 Bd -—* - , . i 
el of similar quality. Ss S| fe: . ; 
; 8 r $3 Tis 
AN ingenious method of con- = x eee Viud j 
: Sinking a structing a reinforced concrete tu! € ay 
a Reinforced pumping well at Haddonfield, a 3 
S Concrete New Jersey, consisted in sink- » i. 
' Pumping Well. ing the cylindrical wall by = ¢ 
. bale excavating the earth and ~ 4 
“ Jlucingup the wallas the work progressed until — ye 
- bees ct pth had been reached, when the “ns ; 
‘ Ps ry of the cylinder was closed by a concave ce 
it ~* = i 
i Fig. 1 is a vertical section, and Fig. 2 a half aa tite | 
nw the well, reproduced from an article by 
- Tr, V. D. Vosbury in the Engineering News. 
& ie well is 42 ft. deep, and has the internal 
er “ameter of 20 ft., the thickness of the shell Fig.l. Vertical Section ; 
ae ng from 14 in. at the top to 18 in. at the : 
ry I mncave floor is 16 in. thick, its : 
i being that best caleulated to withstand 
4 ‘pward pressure, : 
: od baona| haa ae meee aa ae 
of arranged in 1 er ne vertical bars are ; 
ot ill. twisted , pied op eH of 1-in. and 
- outer einele a = ns —_ in the « 8 Rods each, ° ss Mh : 
re cireles and ¢ | 42 in. apart in the inner & Staggered | Ss deat ope maka tonp am 
b rey a rizontal bars are arranged in 8 SU tetey-rt- 
id vertical distan, . ry hoops, spaced apart at S | aN preteetts 
of are s from 24 in. to 36 in. The 3 sD padnfntasedabe dente sede 
er by a form = Ades 1s connected with the shell Nv “Wu. 40 abe eee eee? 
M, double network of dic ee ee oy ® = 4-1-44-+44404-44-44- 
: 6 in. square. i 4-in. bars forming meshes ne SS Se aoe see 
he shoe at the } p P 
es stoe ‘ »ottom was built of 4-in. 
af in rt pers “a peg es the - Fig 2 Half Plan of Reinforcement 
, " Cle 1e . 2 oe : : 
- rar moulding the concrete aol acai ane Sinking a Reinforced Concrete Pumping Well. 
ot ided consisting of an outer and inner ring, (From En,ineeréig Mews,) 
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HE BUILDING TRADE. 


STUCCO. 
fhe most durable stucco is obtained 


when cement is employed, but the 

trouble lies in the fact that cement 

sets quickly, much more quickly 
than lime, and cracks are liable to 
appear. li, however, Just—with the accent 
on the word just—suficient of each ingredient 
is used, and neither too little nor yet too much 
water is added, a stucco can be produced that 
is far superior to any other in weathering 
powers. If an excess of water 1s employed 
the plaster will not cling properly to the 
wall; yet, on the other hand, if too little be 
used, the cement plaster will dry so quickly 
that cracks are certain to result. Again, u 
too much cement is used cracks are liable 
to appear. Dryness in any form results 
in cracks, in some cases are so 
fine as not to be discernible except by 
These cracks will in time 
admit moisture, rain bearing sulphur and 
ammonia, which will in time break down the 
protective covering, and the stucco will fall 


which 


close inspection. 


away, either by disintegration or peeling. _ 

One essential, therefore, to good work is 
that the plaster must not lose its dampness 
too rapidly, and this can be done by keeping 
the surface wetted or by way of damp cloths 
hung in front of the wall. It is also necessary 
to prevent the water in the cement being 
absorbed by the brickwork on which it rests, 
and this can be done by previously well 
wetting the brickwork. 

To make a good weather resistant, thie 
stucco must be dense. This can be ob- 
tained by mixing the concrete stiff, and yet 
contain the necessary water to prevent rapid 
drving, which will allow the plasterer to work 
rapidly. A very thorough mixing will accom- 
plish this. Trowelling the surface should 
not be done too much, for although by this 
means density is accomplished, the result will 
only ke the trouble of cracks when dry, which 
is tc be avoided. Trowelling brings the 
water to the surface, and the work is liaole 
to dry too rapidly. 

[he proportions of the various materials 
used is debatable. Whether the first or 
last coat should contain the most cement 
has to he considered from two points. The 
first coat, it is argued by some, shouid be 
the one containing the greatest percentage of 
cement, as it has to bind to the wal] and 
support the outer coats. On the other hand, 
the last coat is the one attacked ty the 
weather, therefore it should have the greater 
amount of cement is argued by others. Un- 
fortunately, the greater the percentage of 
cement there is all the more tendency to 
crach, and unless great care is exercised a 
high percentage of cement is likely to pro- 
duce this undesirable result. A medium 
percentage is therefore the best in the long 
run. Thus the coats—three are recommended, 
as twocoat work is little more than 4 in. 
thick—may be composed of one Portland 
cement to two of clean, sharp sand. This 
for the first two coats. The finishing coat 
may be composed of Portland cement, s»nd, 
and clean, snarp shingle. As the cement is 
liable to expand during wetting and con- 
tract whilst drymg the precautions 
previously mentioned should be taken. Lime 
stucco is preferred by some, because it is 
not liable to this trouble. 


The sand and shingle must be sharp. 
Many a failure is due to the non- 
observance of this. Earthy matter or 


organic substances not only chemically com- 
bine with the cement and break down the 
stucco, but they prevent the cement from 
mechanicaliy joining with the sand and 
shingle. 

The first coat should be well scored to form 
a proper juncture with the second. The wall, 
too, should be properly prepared, well 
washed, and joints raked out if necessary. If 
the wall is old and has been exposed to the 
weather it should be washed down with a 
weak acid, as, for instance, muriatic acid. 
This should be done several davs before the 
stucco is applied. ‘ 

Uneven thicknesses of plastering should be 


avoided or cracks will result through uneven 
drying. Joints should therefore be filled in 
before the general coat is applied. 

Where firring strips are used for the pur 
pose of affixing metal mesh precautions must 
be taken to prevent — from them. ‘This 
arises from the fact that they are tiable 
to split under the influence of wetting and 
drying at those places where staples have 
been driven in to fix the metal mesh, and, the 
mesh becoming loose, the stucco and mesh fall 
down. By attaching the mesh to the wood 
strips by galvanised-iron wire tied around 
both this danger is avoided. 

A good lap should be given to the mesh 
joints, or at these places cracks in the stucco 
will appear. There is a danger in using 
metal lath where some patent plasters are 
used, as some of them contain acid, which 
attacks the metal. It is desirable, therefore, 
where such are used to give the mesh a 
coat of limewash or some similar protective 
coating. 

Where Iime is used with cement the limit 
should be 10 lb. of hydrated lime to one bag 
of cement, and this should only be used for 
the second coat. The first and last coats 
should not contain more than 5 Ib. per bag 
of cement; in fact, it were better to use 
none at all in the finishing coat. Only 
hydrated lime should be used, and no plas- 
terers putty. Hydrated lime is lime 
scientifically prepared, being properly 
cleansed and screened, and is free from all 
impurities. A good substitute for sand used 
by the Americans is asbestos rock and fibre. 
Uhe fibre performs the kinding function of 
ox-hair in plastering, the stucco being less 
liable to crack. The use of asbestos fibre 
along with cement and sand can be recom- 
mended. Other aggregates, such as crushed 
marble, finely-crushed granite, and similar 
rocks are used where some special finish is 
desired. 

To obtain a rough-cast finish, mix one part 
hydrated lime with two of Portland cement, 
mixed dry, and add water until a thick paste 
is obtained. Put this into a pail, and, keep- 
ing it well mixed, take out by means of a 
paddle or trowel, which, dashed against a 
stick held in the other hand, splashes the 
mixture on to the wall, giving the rough-cast 
finish. 

Pebble dashing is composed of clean- 
washed pebbles mixed with a thick paste 
of the composition above. This gives a 
pebbly surface to the work. To obliterate 
any streaks showing after the finishing coat 
has been put on, a lime-cement wash can Le 
used, which at the same time will fill in any 
cracks. To obtain a float finish. the surface 
is treated with a hand float in the ordinary 
way for plastering. 

“Depeter’’ is a rough-cast into which 
pebbles or broken stones are pressed after 
the last coat has been floated and whilst it 
is stil] wet. 

If tinting is to be done the colouring matter 
can be added to the cement-wash just men- 
tioned, but the result is not so lasting as 
pigments mixed along with the stucco. Free 
lime in the concrete when moist chemically 
combines with many of the ordinary colour 
pigments, and also attacks any organic 
matter in the plaster. The use of paint, 
therefore, containing linseed oil should be 
avoided. The percentage of colouring matter 
to be added to the plaster depends upon the 
tint required. This may be a source of 
danger, because a high percentage of some 
pigments weakens the plaster. Yellow ochre 
can be added up to 8 per cent., and gives a 
bright tan colour. Yellowish brown or buff 
can be obtained from 5 per cent. yellow 
ochre and 25 per cent. of permanganate 
brown. Black shades are obtained by using a 
small percentage of lamptlack or carbon. 
For red, red oxide or iron are the only 
colours that can be safely employed. A 
strong, highly-priced oxide, whereby a small 
percentage only is necessary, is better than 
a weaker, cheaper grade. Black iron oxide 
will give a bluish shade of black. Brown 
is a colour not readily obtainable except at 
the expense of the plaster’s strength. 


Iron oxide can be used; the Jine in the 
concrete acts on ferric chloride or ferric 
sulphate, giving a reddish-brown colour—a 


deposit of ferric hydroxide; but to 


this 20 to 30 per cent. by weight of bem 
ing matter is required. Green is another 
colour difficult to obtain. The only green 
pigment that will stand the lime action is 


chromium oxide, which is an expensive 
mineral pigment. The colouring values of 
the cheaper grades are very low. By mixing 
blue and yellow green can ke produced, by: 
the trouble is to obtain a good strong bly 
that will withstand the lime. A good | 
is ultramarine blue, but it has a very pe 
colouring power when mixed with other pig 
ments. It will, however, stand the action of 
the lime. 

The alternative is to use a light-coloured 
plaster, but this means a more expensive 
stucco. Olive green can be obtained by using 
yeliow ochte and a pigment of bluish te: 
dency, as some of the blacks, but the brown, 
sandy shade of the concrete has yet to be 
overcome before a good green can be obtained 
The alternative is painting the surface. 


SOME LEGAL QUESTIONS 


ABOUT EXTRAS: 

THE ARCHITECT AS ARBITRATOR. 

We have received the following communica 
tion from a well-known builder : 

“JT am thoroughly in agreement with the 
remarks of Mr. J. E. Yerbury in your last 
issue as to the necessity for a revised form oi 
contract. But whatever care may be take 
in framing a revised form, I imagine that th 
legal profession will, until the end of time 
persist in acting on the principle that law 
and justice are not necessarily synonymous. A 
lifelong experience in the building trade has 
brought this hard fact home to me on man) 
occasions. More than once the R.LB.A 
form has been sukmitted, in my presence, | 
a barrister who had had no previous know 
ledge of the document, and after perusing 1, 
he has asked me, with an air of questioning 
surprise, “ And have you really signed this 
Why you are entirely in the hands of th 
architect.’’ Of course, some will say that it 
speaks volumes for the genera! integrity 
the profession that there are comparatively 
few cases figuring in the courts. (n the other 
hand, it must not be forgotten that, in by far 
the greater number of cases where builders 
consider they have a real grievance, considera 
tions of expense or other equally coger 
reasons may determine them to submit 
What they deem injustice with what grace 
they may. 

I am inclined to agree that th arbitrator 
should, by preference, be a lawye! although 
the idea seemed a startling one at first. It 
is no slander to say that the architect, 
arbitrator in his own case, is in av impossib' 
position if an unbiassed, impartial] decision * 
the desideratum. It is against human nature. 

I have in my mind an architect for whom 
I have tacts J for at least a score of years, 
and with whom I have settled up as man) 
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jobs, always in a friendly manirr ad 
me it is only too obvious wh: —_ 
client difficult to satisfy, or when his ow 


he a little 


mes to the 


lans or specifications chance to 
it faulty—as must happen some'ies 
most painstaking architect. In <1 — 
stances he appears a different man «loge 
and falls tack upon his powers under ie 
contract in a manner that, althovs" ore! 
unconscious to himself, is patent ' a wn = 
of haman nature like myself. | very itect 
doubt whether the strong and just 4" vata 
alluded to by Mr. Yerbury really (1 
Certainly, some of the architects ©! "h “a 
reputation in the profession fail ‘ ie oat 
ideal in these respects. Quite pos?) | 
in I show my own bias. I am quite c°'‘4!" 
ever, that men at the top of tl ee 
are not disinclined to shield thei" © a i o 
tion behind the broad back of ‘°° ‘orci 
The maintenance clauses, sometimes °? we 
the remedying of defects over * peri 


profession 


f. two yeas 
one or, a8 in one case I know 0. ‘W° . 


jon money: 


and the withholding of the rete”' 
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werful weapons when the architect has 
are por do this. Twelve months bring to 
s mind 0 | “4 ‘octs, not all of them due to 
light many or faulty workmanship. I have 
hed mene ter ceilings whose cracks were 
had to wing to ignoring the formule 
indubitab 7 to the proportion the depths of 
laid — ious should bear to their span; 
joists an vood settlements undoubtedly caused 
= sag the foundations in unsatisfactory 
a to ‘new casements badly designed for 
se of keeping out Wet; and so on. 
the Pore knowledged but fully-understood 
ps iy for n glecting to do so being the loss 
tthe archite t's favour and opportunities of 
of the SS for his work. My advice was asked 
ge ee, PaaS with reference to a case 
3 short time ago | ; 4 d 
‘, which the architect deliberately rejecte 
ins submitted by the builder, and ordered 
him to obtain tiles from a certain yard. These 
tiles went wrong, and after two years, the 
retention money having been wit held, the 
builder was ordered to strip the roof and 
retile with other tiles. To my mind, this 
architect's notion of fairness 18 embryonic, his 
idea of justice elemental. Yet he and the 
thers are all of them, like Brutus, * honour- 
able men.”” One can only echo Burns's cry, 
“() wad the Powers the giftie gi’e us, to see 
ursel’'s as others see us.” There would be 
sbiection, of course, to the subsitution 
: lawver for an architect as arbitrator on 
ihe ground of lack of technical knowledge, 
but, | imagine, if lawyers were appointed 
as a regular thing, some of them would soon 
specialise in this particular direction. 
| do not understand Mr. Yerbury’s asser- 
tion in relation to extras, that the builder 
charges as much as he can. How can this 
te when the contract specially provides that 
these are to be measured and valued at con- 
tract rates? On the contrary, the standing 
grievance is that it is impossible to carry out 
the bulk of the extra works without incurring 
An additional door or window 
is ordered, and, notwithstanding the well- 
known fact that a single door or window will 
ost from 25 per cent. to 50 per cent. more 
than the same articles when made in quanti- 
ties, the surveyor usually insists upon pricing 
at the contract rate for the larger quantities, 
and prates about the law of average. Times 
without number I have had to accept 1s. 6d. 
for an odd window which the shop-books show 
to have cost 2s., and so with other things: a 
little bit of garden wall, or a little bit of 
gas-pipe, ordered after the bricklayer or the 
gas-fitter have left the job, is supposed to be 
tried out at the same price as the bulk of 
work, although men and tackle have to 
drought back to the job on purpose to 
joblets. Extras of this kind 
are a curse, and ruin many an otherwise 
Profitable jot. The ideal contract under the 
tsent system is undoubtedly that in which 
pans and details, in a complete state, 
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re handed to {he contractor upon signing, and 
Ii) eviation sa 4 

no deviations extras occur. Architects 
never Co 


er give consideration to the fact that 
Variations almost inevitably mean delay, delay 
means disorganisation, disorganisation means 
s in a builder’s office as corre- 
would bring this home to 
else could.” 


GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS. 


Pn following tenders have been accepted 
uring the past month by the Government 
Spartments d:—Admiralty, Works De- 
hag Granite pitchers—Messrs. A. & F. 
py 57, Gracechureh-street, E.C.; heat- 
_ fttention quarters, Devonport—Messrs. 
Ee Beale, Lid. 1, Arthur-street, East, 
brick Admiralty, Contract Department: Fire- 
ctt—Messrs Honnybridge, Silica, & Fireclay 
Mecara, (3 Ltd, Bonnybridge, Stirlingshire; 
See Ne vandy & Co., Ltd., Heathfield Station, 
Lid ton A ; Messrs. Martin Brothers, 


loss, Six mont! 
spondenc e cler! 
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im as nothing 


AC ’ 23, Lock. r_ot 

pak ckycr-street, Plymouth; Messrs. 
Nowntan Collicries, Utd. Milburn-house, 
1) castie-on-] Messrs. Westlake & Co., 
aistock, Cornwall. War 


nevi I Office: Works 
Roi’ erection of married soldeecy quarters, 
heme ametyC ‘ege, Sandhurst—Messrs. T. 
alee = G. ‘ersley, Frogmore, Black- 
over—Men ‘rection of barrack blocks, 
sina a G. Lewis & Sons, Widred-road, 
Portar—Me er. forage barn, etc., Barry, 
rose, NR. J. 1 ''t, 9, George-street, Mont- 
Dockyard--Wan ton Work at Woolwich 
Dog, Boss's. F. & T. Thorne, Isle of 
ha th sorions ornoy and 
orth, 32. 


' Barracks)—Mr. F. Holds- 
road, Shipley, 


Saltair 


Yorks ; 





THE BUILDER. 


Tipperary—Mr. T. Kellcher, 4, Millard-street, 
Cork; Woolwich—Mr. F. Holdsworth, 32, 
Saltaire-road, Shipley, Yorks; renewing floor- 
ing, Aldershot—Mr. Jas. Crockerell, Stanhope 
Lines, Aldershot; structural steel and iron 
for coal bunkers, Woolwich—Widnes Foundry 
Company, Ltd., Widnes. Crown Agents for 
the Colonies: Cement—Messrs. Peters Bros., 
72, Victoria-street, S.W.: Messrs. Martin Karle 
& Co., 139, Queen Victoria-street, E.C. Office 
of Works: Builders’ work, Blackburn, altera- 
tions and additions to County Court—Messrs. 
W. J. Woof Cronshaw & Sons, Pump-street, 
Blackburn; British Museum, reconstruction of 
roof—Messrs. W. E.. Blake, Ltd., Plymouth; 
Carnforth, new post office—Messrs. R. Thomp- 
son & Morris, 12, Dalton-square, Manchester ; 
Croydon, enlargement of telephone exchange— 
Messrs. J. & M. Patrick, Wandsworth, 8.W.; 
Devonport, extension of post office—Mr. A. 
N. Coles, Old Town-street, Plymouth; Edin- 
burgh, new workshops at Brighton-street— 
Messrs. J. Scott & Brown, 3, Barclay-place, 
Edinburgh; Eltham, new post office—Messrs. 
Thomas & Edge, Woolwich, S.E.; Glasgow, 
temporary accommodation at head post office 
—Messrs. William McCall & Sons, 5, Balmano- 
street, Glasgow; Hull, adaptation of labour 
exchange—Mr, P. T. Kettlewell, 60, Trinity- 
street, Hull; Kidderminster, enlargement of 
post office—Mr. E. Crowdon, Farm-street, Bir- 
mingham; Maybole, new post office—Messrs. 
D. & J. Milligan, 46, Kyle-street, Ayr; New- 
castle-on-Tyne, new branch post office at 
Heaton—-Mr. J. Milne, Coatsworth-road, Gates- 
head; Romford, new post office—Mr. F. 
Wilmott, 36, High-road, Ilford: western tele- 
phone exchange erection—Messrs. Howell J. 
Williams, Ltd., 11-17, Bermondsey-street, 
S.E.: Woking, alterations to post office—Mr. 
McCarthy E. Fitt, 118, Oxford-road, Reading , 
pavement and vertical lights, British Museum 
extension— Messrs. Thaddeus Hyatt & Co., 9, 
Farringdon-road, E.C Commissioners of 
Woods: Pair of stone cottages at Ford, Inver- 
leiver, Co. Argyll—Mr. J. Carmichael, Kil- 
michael, Glassary, Lockgilphead, N.B. Com- 
missioners of Public Works, Ireland: Erecting 
and furnishing Malinmore National School— 
Mr. R. Colhoun 22, Strand-road, London- 
derry 


GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


NEW FREE CHURCH, FRINTON-ON-SEA 

The plans of this church have been prepared 
by Mr. W. Hayne, J.P., architect, of Frinton- 
on-Sea, and the builders are Messrs. Potter 
& Sons, of Chelmsford. The contract price is 
3,332. 

NEW SCHOOL, EDINBURGH. 

A new higher grade school is to be erected 
on a site at Viewforth, at a cost of 54,000/., 
to provide accommodation for 1,200 pupils 
The architect for the work is Mr. John A 
Carfrae, of Queen-street, Edinburgh. 


REMODELLED SCHOOL, MACDUFF. 

The alterations to this school have been 
carried out under the direction of Messrs. 
Sutherland & George, architects, of Aber- 
deen. The various contractors were :—Mason 
work—Mr. J. G. Corbett, Fraserburgh; car- 
penter work—Mr. J. Watt, jun., Inverurie; 
slater work—Mr. Forbes Morrison, jun., Aber- 
deen; plaster work—Messrs. Roger & Baxter, 
Aberdeen; plumber work—Mr. J. Connell, 
Macduff: painter work—Messrs. Gordon & 
Watt, Aberdeen; heating—Messrs. J. Blaikie 
& Sons, Aberdeen; block flooring—The Acme 
Block Flooring Company, London. 


NEW BANK, ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE. 
The new buildings of the Ashton Savings 
Bank have been erected from designs— 
selected in competition—prepared by Messrs. 
W. H. George & Sons, architects, of Ashton. 
The cost of the erection was 3,800/., and the 
builders were Messrs. Saxon Bros., of Staly 
bridge. 
NEW WORKHOUSE INFIRMARY, — 
‘hese buildings, which were opened las 
Pow we by Mr. John Burns, sem been 
erected at a cost of 13,738/., from the designs 
of Mr. W. Roland Howell, F.R.1.B.A., archi- 
tect, of London and Reading. and the various 
contractors were :—Messrs. H. W. Godwin & 
Co., Church-street, Reading, additions to 
nurses’ home. Mr. McCarthy E. Fitt, Oxford- 
road, Reading, the committee-room block, 
the aged and infirm block, and the morteery. 
Mr. Francis Newberry, King s-road, Rea ing, 
the additions to the porters lodge and = 
building of the operating department. ir 
sub-contractors included the nee — 
Fire-Resisting Syndicate, Ltd., of 1 + igh 
Holborn, W.C., who laid the floors = oe 
of the aged and infirm block and % pest 
of the operating department: Messrs. . = ” 
Travers, of Bishopsgate-street, EC., w a" re 
the asphalt on roofs: Messrs. Vulcanite, Ltd., 
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of 116. Cannon-street, E.C., who executed 
portions of the roofs of the nurses’ home, com- 
mittee-room block and porter’s lodge; Messrs. 
Lnespeker, Ltd., of Holborn Viaduct, E.C., 
who laid all the Terrazzo flooring; Messrs. 
Bain & Co., of 22, Cannon-street, E.C., who 
erected the outside iron staircase; Messrs. A. 
Brown & Co., of 81, Smallbrook-street, Bir- 
mingham, who supplied the door and window 
fittings; Messrs. Baughan, of London-street, 
Reading, who installed the electric light in the 
operating-room block and the bells and tele- 
phones in the block for the aged and infirm; 
Messrs. Dennison, Kett, & Co., of 11, Queen 
Victoria-street, E.C., who supplied the lift in 
the same block. 
BANK, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 

Considerable extensions and alterations have 
been made to the Lambton branch, Grey- 
street, of Lloyds Bank, Ltd. Adjoining pre- 
mises were obtained, which were rebuilt, the 
basement and ground floor added to the bank, 
and the upper floors are offices. The bank is 
fitted up in mahogany, the floor of public 
Space is vitreous and ceramic mosaic, and 
behind counter in oak. The floor of managers’ 
and consulting rooms is finished with par- 
guetry. The general contractors were S. F. 
Davidson & Miller; mosaic by Emley & Sons, 
Ltd. ; fireplaces by Henry Walker & Son, Ltd., 
and Emley; plastering by Davidson & Miller 
and John Chapman; electric installation by 
S. Gillitt; locks and hardware by N. F. 
Ramsey & Co.; painting and decoration by 
John G. Cole and Davidson & Miller; heat- 
ing by The R. J. Ward Company (all of 
Newcastle); stanchions, columns, and girders 
by Dorman, Long, & Co., Ltd., Middles- 
brough; fireproof floors by The Fawcett Con- 
struction Company, Ltd., Greenwich: wood 
block floors and parquetry by The Art Pave- 
ments and Decorations, Ltd., London: sanitary 
fittings by Doulton & Co., Ltd., London; 
electric passenger lifts by Waygood & Co., 
Ltd., London, and Pickerings, Ltd., Stockton. 
on-Teos; and a specially built basement lift 
by Pickerings: electric fittings by Best & 
Lloyd, Birmingham, and Veritys, Ltd., Man- 
chester; entrance doors by The Van Kannel 
Revolving Door Company, Ltd., London. 
New fittings, counters, desks, etc., which are 
in mahogany, were made by Robson & Sons, 
Ltd., Newcastle. The whole of the work was 
designed by and carried out under the per- 
sonal direction of Mr. John W. Dyson, archi- 
tect, Newcastle, and Mr. C. H. Davies was 
clerk of works. 

DRURY-LANE THEATRE. 

Considerable structural alterations and 
decorative works are in progress at Drury-lane 
Theatre, which reaches its centenary next year. 
The vestibule is being entirely remodelled in 
connexion with the reconstruction work. The 
ceiling has been panelled, and enriched beams 
added with a modillion cornice to the walls. 
The walls have been treated with a 6-ft. 
high dado in polished mahogany, running all 
round the vestibule, and in place of the old 
solid doors leading to the rotunda and stair- 
eases French doors in mahogany have been 
put with bevelled plate-glass panels. The 
existing lobby doors have also been brought 
into harmony with the new scheme of decora- 
tion. The large saloon over the vestibule is 
also in the hands of the decorators, and con- 
siderable additions are being made to it. 
The main staircase ceilings needing recon- 
struction, an a per 4 has been taken to 
we in a modelled ceiling with new lantern 
ights over each staircase. The architects are 
Messrs. Pilditch. 

NEW BUILDINGS IN LONDON. 

Rebuilding premises, Poppin’s-court, E.C. : 
Messrs. Dove Bros., builders, Islington. Shops, 
etc., Great Portland-street and Great Castle- 
street, W.; r. ; Blake, _ builder, 
Montague-place, W.C. Shops, showrooms, etc., 
Princes-street, W.; Messrs. T. H. Kingerlee 
& Sons, builders, Oxford. Rebuilding pre- 
mises, Oxford-circus, W., for Madame Louise, 
draper, ete. 
HER MAJESTY’S OPERA HOUSE, WINTER GARDENs, 

BLACKPOOL. 

The Opera House and Grand Foyer, Black- 

l, has just been opened. No additional 
ae was taken in for the new building, but 
the avilable space has been so utilised as to 
provide seating accommodation for 2,300 
people, as compared with 1,500 in the old 
building. The style adopted is Louis XIV., 
and the facade is of Marmo, relieved with 
ornamental railings along the balcony. The 
main entrance in Church-street may be de 
scribed as a marble hall, for there is a white 
marble staircase leading up to the royal circle 
and foyer; the floor is of black and white 
marble laid in chess-board fashion, and round 
the walls there is a dado of Bréche Violette 
marble. The fibrous plaster work in front of 
the private boxes and royal circle is_taken 
from a model of an ancient chateau in France. 
The orchestra stalls consist of inlaid mahogany 
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Sheraton chairs, a special feature being upper 

and lower shelf fitted at back of each chair 

for opera glasses, gloves, hats, or other smal 

articles The royal circle, the circie, and 

the pit stalls are equipped with tip-ap 
. 





chairs. In no seat of the theatre 1s there any 
obstruction of view, and with nine exits on 
the ground floor, three in royal circle and 
vallery, the theatre can be emptied In a com 
paratively sl The whole ol 
I iratively short space of time ie whole ol 
the building id the various tiers are of the 
jatest fireproof construction. The grand foyer 





is a large hall use in connexion with the 
dress circle, with a balcony for use in con 
nexiou with the upper circle, and is based on 
the lines of the foyer of the Paris Opera 
House. The grand foyer is situated over the 
main entrance, and is approached from the 
roval circle level by a white marble staircase. 
The balustrade in the entrance to the foyer 1s 
of white marble. The decoration of the grand 
foyer has been carried out in the same stvle 
as the theatre, except that the colours differ. 
There are sixteen Corinthian columns of 
Sienna marble with gilt caps, against the 
cream and gold tones of the plaster enrich 
ment on the walls, and above there are four 
classic pictures on the ceiling, the whole being 
surmounted by a coffered dome ceiling relieved 
with gold. The plans and designs of the 
present theatre were prepared by Messrs 
Mangnall & Littlewood, of Manchester, and 
the work has been carried out by the follow 
ing firms General contractors Messrs 
Parkinson & Sons, Blackpool; front elevation 
Messrs. The Leeds Fireclay Company, Lid., 
Leeds: steel work—Messrs. Samuel Butler 
Co., Stanningley, Leeds: heating and ventila 
tion—Messrs. Saunders & Taylor, Manchester 
fibrous plaster decorations, carpeting and scat 
draperies and curtains— Messrs. Waring & 


a 


Gillow marble work — Messrs 
Antho sons, Lancaster: ornamental 
ironw Cunliffe & Dean, Man 


chester its—Mr. Walter J. Pearce, 
Manche il york—Mr. A. Ollivant, 
Shelton, Stoke-on-Trent; electrical fittings 

Messrs. Edison & Swan, Liverpool; electrical 
instal] ition- Mi ssrs The Blackpool Winter 


Gardens Company 





NEW LIBRARY, INVERURIE. 

This Carnegie library has been erected at a 
cost of 1,500/. from the plans prepared by 
Mr. Harbourne Maclennan, of Messrs. Jenkins 
& Marr, architects, of Aberdeen. The con- 
tractors for the work were :—Mason—Mr. John 
Smith, Kintore; carpenters—Messrs. Edward 
& Rae, Dyce; slater Mr Forbes Morrison, 
Aberdeen; plumbers—Messrs. James Laing & 
Sons, Inverurie; plasterers—Messrs. Grant & 
Robertson, Inverur asphalt work— Messrs 
Bradshaw & Co., Glasgow; painter and glazier 
work—Messrs. J. W. Forrest & Co.. Aberdeen: 
steel and iron work Messrs James Abe rnethy 
& Co., Abe rdeen 





TRADE NEWS 
Messrs. Trollope & Colls, of London, hav. 
added an engineering department to the firm 


for the design and construction of structures 
in reinforced concrete or steel work. The 
fices of this department are at 5, Coleman 
street, E.( 
The Woodford Church, Cheshire, is being 
ventilated by means of Shorland’s patent 
cealed extract ventilators and inlet ven 
tilators, supplied by Messrs. E. H. Shorland 
& Brot! Ltd f F 1ilsworth, Mane hester. 
Under the direction of the Norfolk Education 
Cor ttee, Boyle's latest patent ‘ air-pump” 
have been applied to North Lopham 
M Patman & Fotheringham. Ltd.. 100 
and 102, Theobald’s-road, London, W.C.. have 
secured two contracts for works in alterations 


ind additions at | Majesty’s Theatre, 
Haymarket W., and the Savor Theatre, 


I nade the direction of Messrs. Baker & 
Wr rhts architects C tor Sea, Boyle's 
latest patent “ air-pump”’ ventilators have been 
apt i¢ St. Paul's Chur Clacton-on-Sea 

The Brightside Foundr and Enyineering 
Con a? Ltd of Sheffield Londor and 
heating and ventilatir nst ati it the 
Britisi Museum extensions (K ng E lward \ TI 
Galleries Ir} buildings ars being erected to 
the lesigns of Mr. John James turnet 
ARS.A.. F R.IBA f Glasgow 
The new Cour hool at Long Ditton-hill 
Surthiton. has recent] een fitted with D. O 
Boyd's Hygiast entilating school grate, sup 
plied by Messrs OB Thomas, & Co 

pper Thames street ndeor ‘c ane 

Excelsior W South an nse mC, end 


Samoles of Belg bricks are now on view 
ut Gidea Park where particulars max no 
obtained. The Bruges patter 


is the make 
mostly used for new work and restorations 
ar ] the price deliv. re } a? the Squirrel’s 


Heath sidings hefors the strike worked ont 
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at about 20s. per ton, or 26s, per 1,000. Prices 
may now, however, be slightly raised, owing 
to the strike : 

Tbe new Council schools, Swindon, have 
been supplied with Shorland’s warm air ven- 
tilating Manchester grates by Messrs. E. H. 
Shorland & Brother, Ltd., of Failsworth, 
Manchester. 

A new warehouse is being erected at 
Uxbridge for the Metropolitan Railway Com- 
pany, the architect being Mr. W. L. Eves, of 
Uxbridge, and Messrs. Fasenidge & Son, of 
Uxbridge, the contractors. Two new ware- 
house lifts are being installed by the Lift 
and Hoist Company, of Deptford, who have 
also just completed two lifts for the new 
station at Hitchin for the Great Northern 
Railway Company. 

The Café Monico is being altered under the 
direction of Messrs. Kemp & How, architects, 
FF.R.1.B.A., 4, Bloomsbury-square. The two 
new lifts, iron staircases, and lantern lights 
are being executed by the Lift and Hoist Com- 
pany, Premier Engineering Works, Deptford, 
S.E 


PROJECTED NEW BUILDINGS 
IN THE PROVINCES.* 


ABERDEEN.—Extensions to King’s College; 
the Managers. 

Aberystwith.— Museum (31,000/.); Messrs. E. 
Turner & Sons, builders, Penarth-road, Grange- 
town, Cardiff. 

Ashford.—Technical instruction buildings; 
Mr. F. W. Crook, Secretary, Education Com- 
mittee, Kent County Council, Caxton House, 
Westminster, S.W. 

Avr.—Additions to school, Green-strect-lane 
450/.); School Board, Ayr. Reerection of 
farm buildings, Cunning Park (1,200/.); the 
Managers. 

Barnsley.—Proposed baths (7,500/.); Mr. J. 
Henry Taylor, Surveyor, Barnsley Town 
Council 

Bexley.—Extensions, Welling Council School 
(250 places); Mr. F. W. Crook, Secretary, 
Education Committee, Kent County Council, 
Caxton House, Westminster, S.W. 

Blackpool.—Workshop and meter  testin 
shop, Hull-street (2,500/.); Fylde Water Board. 

Bognor.—Workmen’s dwellings (3,500/.); Mr. 
©. A. Bridges, Surveyor, Bognor Urban 
District Council. 

sridlington.—Laundry at workhouse (900/.); 
Mr. G. Hankinson, Clerk, Board of Guardians, 
Bridlington 

Brookland.—Proposed school (100 places) ; 
Mr. F. W. Crook, Secretary, Education Conm- 
mittee, Kent County Council, Caxton House, 
Westminster, S.W. 

Cambridge.—Alterations, Railway Hotel: the 
Proprietors. Servants’ wing, Christ’s College, 
Hobson-street ; the Governors. 

Carnoustie.—Abattoir 400/.): Messrs. D. 
Anderson & Son, builders, Dundee 

Carronshore Proposed school (5,000/.); 
Larbert School Board. 

Chelmsford. — Extensions, public library 
300/.); Mr. C. Brown, Surveyor, Chelmsford 
Town Council. 

Clowne.—Four houses, Spring-hill, Whitwell, 
for the Worksop Co-operative Society. 

Dukinfield Proposed town hall; Mr. 
Samuel Hague, Surveyor, Dukinfield Town 
Council. 

Dundee.—College (60,000/.); Mr. T. Martin 
Cappon, architect, 32, Bank-street, Dundee. 

Eastwood (Notts).—Proposed swimming 
bath; Mr. A. G. Wheeler, Surveyor, Eastwood 
Urban District Council. 

Edenbridge.—Special subject building; Mr. 
F. W. Crook, Secretary, Education Committee, 
Kent County Council, Caxton House. West- 
minster, S.W. Alterations to school, Haxted- 
road (550/.); Mr. E. Leigh, builder, Westhill. 
Edenbridge 

Elham.—Hospital (3,560/.); Mr. R. Lonergan, 
Clerk, Board of Guardians, Folkestone. 

Ferryhill.—Four houses for the Coxhoe Co- 
operative Stores. 

Garstang.—Proposed new public offices: Mr 
C. Thornton, Clerk, Garstang Board of 
Guardians 

Gillingham Royal Naval and Marina 
Orphanage, Oxford-road : the Managers. 

Glasgow.—Houses, Gallowgate and Graham- 
square; Mr. Thomas Aitken, 447, Gallowgate 
Glasgow : 

_Halstead.—Swimming bath: Mr. W. A. 
Nicholson, Surveyor, Halstead Urban District 
Council 

Hollingworth.—Fire brigade house, Arrow 
smith Mill, for the Calico Printers’ Associa. 
tion 

Horsell.—Sixty-eicht villas and branch store 
(20 000/.): Woking Co-operative Society, = 

Huthwaite.—Free library, Sutton-road: Mr. 


G. Bostock, Surveyor, Huthwaite Town 
Council. 


- 


* Sea also our list of Competitions, Contracts, 
etc., on another page 
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Johnstone. — Proposed 
(2,0001.) Messrs. Kerr & Wa: 
louston-square, Johnstope. 


Kirkby nny thorpe.—Reato: uf 


church (600/.); Messrs. Bo  Patisn 


builders, Cherry Holt-lane, s¢ 

Langholm.—Additions to \ 
Messrs. McIntyre, Cairne, & ( 

Lowestoft.—Smith and whee! hts’ 
Mr. G. H. Hamby, Surv. ” eer 
Town Council, The following |)! 
been passed: — Alterations, 2). Marne 
parade; Mr. J. T. Woolnough. Alteratioy 
Belvedere Hotel, Belveder: Pie «den 
Youngman, Prestman, & (o. Four ho, 
Worthing-road; Mrs. Warden. Six h 
London-road South: Mr. R. ©. Todd — 

Methil.—School, Bayview Park (1 
Mr. G. C. Campbell, architect, Methi). 

Milnrow.—Extensions to preimises Ty 
Bridges-lane, for the Newhey Cotton Spinning 
Company. School, Crossley-street; Dr, Hl. [. 
Snape, Secretary, Education Committe 
Lancaster County Council. i 

Newcastle-on-Tyne.— Alterations of offices of 
Newcastle Chronicle; the Proprictors, 

Peterhead.—Houses, etc., Constitution street 
Mr. James Dickie, Surveyor, Peterhead Town 
Council. 

Radcliffe. — Rebuilding _ tec! 
(9,2007.); Mr. John Allen, build 
street, Radcliffe. 

Rainsford.—Proposed workmen's dwellings 
Mr. C. Brown, Surveyor, Chelmsford 1 
Council. 

St. Dennis (Cornwall).—Liberal 
(300/.); the Secretary. 

Sale.—Public baths (6,700 Mr. Williar 
Holt, Surveyor, Holt Urban District Coun: 

Saltash.—Alterations, St. Barnabas Hos 
pital; the Governors. 

Selby.—Eight cottages; Messrs. List 
Brooke & Co., builders, Brighous: 

Stalybridge.—Improvements to St. Pauls 
Church, Staley (700/.); the Trustees 

Stannington.—Asylum (76,600 Messrs. W 
Moss & Sons, builders, Baxter Gate, Loug! 
borough. 

Stepps.—Enlargement, parish church; the 
Trustees. 

Surbiton.—Extension to Council’s offices: 
Messrs. Forsyth & Maule, architects, care 
the Clerk to the Council. 

Sutton-at-Hone (Kent). — Enlargement 
Hextable School; the Managers : 

Tynemouth.—Extensions, Tynemouth |: 
firmary (600/.); the Managers _ 

Viewforth.—School  (54,000/ Edinburg 
School Board. ; ; 

Wednesbury.— Alterations, Coach and Horse 
Inn: the Managers. 

Wigton.—Additions and alterations, clothing 
factory, Station-road, for Messrs. 8. Redmay™ 
& Sons. : 

Willesborough (Kent).—Proposed extensi 
to schools; Mr. F. W. Crook. Secretary, E 
cation Committee, Kent County Cour 
Caxton House. Westminster, SW ; . 

Witnev.—Adaptation of Witney Corn hx 
change for public offices (3,400/.). Mr W nae 
Eaton. Surveyor, Witney Urban Distr 
Council. 

Yarmouth.—Sixteen houses, 
Mr. J. D. Harman, builder, 
street, Yarmouth. ; : 

York.—Children’s receiving home, Hax 
road (1,250/.): Mr. G. Sykes, Clerk, Board 
Guardians, York. 








GERMAN METHODS OF CEMENT MANUFACTS 
In a paper read to the A: t 
American Portland cement ! 
Dr. Otte Schott, of Heidelberg 
far as he can judge the cost 
cement is lower in Germany than 
States, and that for this state : 
lower rate of wages on the Continent 5 0” 
alone responsible. Fuel is more cost!) 
counterbalances the saving effect: 
According to Dr. Schott, German 
largely due to painstaking ca:culatioh 
attention to minute details. The Germ whe ; 
to save every penny, to make full utiisatio® 
waste heat, and to reduce manu 
a minimum by adopting the nev 
labour-saving plant. Special acvanta hich 
secured by the monthly cost calcula! me ra 
show clearly, and to the smallest cetal’. ae 
is the actual cost in every departm:n othe - 
The art of correctly calculating the ° yh the 
of studying them, and drawing t spe et 
proper conclusions as to where the ‘ev A ‘s 
be applied to reduce the cost of product” 


. : enme factories 
one enabling the directors vale "han others 





' ° 
in 1apou 
conomy } 
stion and 


tries 
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labo ir t 
forms 


ntages are 


to manufacture more economically "" ad 
who otherwise are just as invours Ny mai 
In the opinion of Dr. Schott. ~ wary 
have managed continually to red - ehen roe 
cement by correcting faults, pret od 
provements, and making use of 4 er month’ 
suggested by the intelligent study ° rot ul 
eost calculations. The hint 1s pire cturets- 
deserving attention by our own manule 
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SYLVESTER HOUSE, 


es HACKNEY, N.E. 
sa [wis town housing scheme has just been 
a ompleted at Hackney in the centre of a dis 
2 trict that has long been deplorably neglected. 
shops [he improvement commenced with acquiring 
westoft the leases of the houses on the site, and pulling 


them down in order to obtain a large enough 
ea to make such an undertaking a success. 
\rt ngements were also entered into with the 
borough Council for widening Pigwell-path 





} , poruug ? 

“Paates hroughout its length, whereby a fine new 

— has been created, and an undesirable 

),00 sjum removed. 

“The buildings are planned so that every 
Ty ‘at has the sun some time of the day, either 


the rooms or on the balcony. The main 
trance is from Sylvester-road, which is 
wed on the centre axis of the scheme; and 
the buildings consist of four blocks, with a 
i] garden for the use of the tenants. <A 
rround is oe and plenty 





di ; 
irying 4 


1 Tow vard space for the children to play in is 

A “ . .* . 
provided 

schoo! ' The balcony system has been selected for 

ail way he flats on the lines so successfully adopted 


y the London County Council, whose muni 
pal dwelling-houses are probably the finest 





the world. 

| The flats contain two, three, and four 
tg ms, besides a scullery, with rentals from 
y ts. 6d. to 128. a week, according to size and 
“a sition. Every flat has a good living-room 
» Hes : least 13 ft. square, and the scullery is 
tted with all the modern conveniences that 
List the tenants require. The problem is one of 
greatest economy of space combined with 
Pau ficiency, and this has been obtained wherever 

srs. W nay ger ; 
s seldom that an improvement of this 


Loug! iture is initiated and carried through by 
vate owners, but the experiment has been 
ide by Sir Richard Stapley and his partners, 
iflions ho have considerable interest in the ens 

f i who have always been keenly interested 
social matters, and particularly in housing 
ent of lhe architects are Messrs. Warwick & Hall, 
] South-square, Gray’s-inn, W.C., and the 
ho ulders Messrs. F. & H. F. Higgs, of Lough 


wh Junction, S.E 
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QUANTITY SURVEYORS IN 
SOUTH AFRICA. 


By H. Beiw-Jouyx, F.S.1., AMSE 

DuRING the nine years that have elapsed 
Since the completion of the South African 
War this country has seen many changes in 
the quantity surveying profession. All o1 
most of these changes have tended not only 
to the improveinent of methods in general, 
but also to the bringing about of a uni- 
formity that might, in other circumstances. 
have taken many years longer to effect. 

My object in these notes is to trace the rise 
of quantity surveying in South Africa since 
the Vereeniging Pact, and to show as clearly 
as possible its growth to its present, 1 think 
[ may say, satisfactory position. It can 
ke fairly claimed that the Public Works 
Department of the Transvaal has influenced 
this growth to a considerable degree. The 
work done in any country depends more on 
less on its needs and on what it is prepared 
to put up with. It is said that every country 
boasting a representative form of Govern 
ment gets the government it deserves. In 
the same way it gets the architecture, the 
law, and, in due time, everything else. The 
tendency in new countries is to put up with 
things that in older would not be tolerated, 
and it is natural this should be so in a 
country like South Africa. The poorly 
trained or unapt man is much in evidence 
I do not mean by this that most professional 
men im South Africa are of the poor quality 
but that the poor quality man is more likely 
to get work here than in England—work of 
responsible nature. The result is not of any 


benefit to the profession concerned as a wl 

r to the good men individually 

In such a country as ours there is th 
‘ make-a-pile-quickly ambition pervading 
all ranks and al) callings, and this does not 
encourage tuo much conscientiousness in work 
If 25 per cent in be charged for a bill 
quantities for a £ O/. building, and it ear 
be put on two pages of one’s office notepaper, 


why should a man go to the foolish extreme 
system and fifteen pages of 
Pant 


toolscap? The 


f using a 
properly-ruled and = writter 
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lact of the two-page bill, including such 
items as “‘ measure painter trom joiner, 
mly helps to leave room for the “allow fo: 
<3 per cent. on above total for bills of quan 
tities. When all is said, the house get 
built, and the quantity surveyor (who, in 
many cases, is the architect) gets his fees 
It is gratifying to be able to say that that 
sort of thing bas had its day, and decent 
quantities are now a recognised part of a 
decent -uilding contract. It is far preferable 
that no pretence should be made, and that 
works should be put to tender without 
quantities than that such makeshifts should 
be used. Many quite large buildings, publ 
and private, have gone to tender without 
quantities, but as far as public buildings ar 
concerned the time for such things has passed 
Che Public Works Department of the Unior 
{ South Africa issues quantities for pra 
tically all works costing over 500/., and 
juantities that, could be put beside most 


London bills without suffering from the con 
parison. The Johannesburg Municipality 
busy preparing quantities for is iarge 
cipal buildings. 

Before the unign of the South Af 
Colonies the Transvaal was the only 


with anything 
branch of quantity surveying in its Pul 
Works Department. Durir 

the war several reorganisati 
service have taken place, tut the quar 
surveying branch of the Public W 

’ ; 

Department has remained either as a distinct 


approaching an ganised 


ig the vears si! 
ns of the pul il 








branch of the architectural branch, or 
listinct from it under the Chief Engines 
Both systems have worked well, and at pre 
sent with the quantity surveyor as also chief 
issistant to the architect, with the t 
branches under his wiministrative 
irrangeinent is as good is if uld f 
ie three AaSSiStant irchitects ire, I it 
gn, responstble to the hitect L} 
no mixing up of dadraughtsmens wW 
q ilantily issistants work. 
In 1902 the Public Works Department 
the Transvaal engaged in London two qu 
ty surveyors, an assis t quantity s 
eyor, and four ‘“‘ workers uy These w 
idded to | cally and the leaven then put 
dough has leavened the whole af 
lo-day quantity surveyors in South Africa 
ive a good and definite standing. ‘Times 


ind men have changed during the past eight 


vears, and meu from all over the sub-cor 
time nt are now employed at Pretoria ir 
Public Works Department. Outside work has 
been scarce departmental work has for 
tunately been plentiful, at least : a 
l'ransvaal, and the fact of all these outside 
men being temporarily employed under the 
Government quantity surveyor can bring 
nothing but good to them and to the pr 
tession. 

In writing thus of the work done by the 
Civil Service quantity surveyors I have n 
intention of slighting the work done by sur 
veyors in private practice—some of them in 
é the Service branch was in 


practice before 
existence, and some in practice to-day in 
Cape Town, Johannesburg, Pretoria, and 
( Ise whe re. 

The two tactors that have cour ted most 


in the devolopment of the profession, in add 
tion to the importation of trained surveyors 
by the Transvaal Government, are the Trans 


of Quantity Surveyors, founded 


vaa Societv 
ming the South 


| 
n 1905. and in 1908 bee 
\frican Institute of Quantity Surveyors, and 
the Federated Mas er Bu lde rs’ Assi if ns 
[he former now has over thirty members, 


ind has consistently urged that quantities 
should be suppli d for all large works Phe 
latter has frequently refused to tender where 
Latter 1a j ‘ 


quantities have not been supplied. The 
former has dene a service by 
pamphlet form a guide to a st indard system. 
not, it must be admitted, the final word i 
systems, but helpful as a starting-point 
further developments. 

The practice of architecture 1s, 
Transvaal, a close profession, and it is 
tended to try to extend the privilege 
the Union. In the Bill to effect this it is 
hoped to obtain some recognition of the 
quantity surveyor. The only text book on 
quantities as practised in South Africa 1s that 
by Mr. Cowin, who was at one time in pra 
tice at Cape Town. Now that the colonies 
are bendione 3 it will probably require to be 
brought up to date subsequent to a standard 
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THE BUILDER. 


THE BUILDING TRADE. 


HE most durable stucco is 
when cement is 
trouble lies in the 
sets quickly, much 

and 
lf, however, just—with the accent 
just—sufficient of each ingredient 
is used, and neither too little nor yet too much 

water is added, a stucco can be | t 

rior to any other in weal 

an excess of water is employ 

the plaster will not cling properly 

other hand, if too 
dry so quickly 


uick! 
are liable to 
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wall; yet, on the 
used, the cement plaster will 
that cracks are certain to 
too much cement is used cracks are liable 
to appear. Dryness in any form results 
in some cases are #80 
fine as not to be discernible except by 
close inspection. These cracks will in time 
admit moisture, rain tearing sulphur and 
ammonia, which will in time break down the 
protective covering, and the stucco will fall 
away, either by disintegration or peeling. 

One essential, therefore, to good work is 
that the plaster must not lose its dampness 
too rapidly, and this can be done by keeping 
the surface wetted or 
hung in front of the w 
to prevent the water in the cement being 
absorbed by the brickwork on which it rests. 
and this can be done by previously w 
wetting the brickwork. 

To make a good weather resistant, the 
stucco must be dense. This can be ob- 
mixing the concrete stiff, and yet 
water to prevent rapid 
plasterer to work 
A very thorough mixing will accom- 
h this. Trowelling the surface should 
not be done too much, for although b 
means density is accomphshed, the result will 
only ke the trouble of cracks when dry, which 
is tc -be avoided. Trowelling brings the 
water to the surface, and the work is liable 
to dry too rapidly. 
rtions of the various materials 
Whether the 
last coat should contain the most cement 
has to he considered from-two points. The 
ed by some, should be 
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way of damp cloths 
It is also necessary 
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impurities. A good su 
by the Americans is asbestos 
The fibre performs the binding f 
ox-hair in plastering, the 

liable to crack. T 
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he use of asbestos 
with cement and sand 


roshed gran 


ey 


mended. Other 
marble, finely-c 
rocks are used where some 


To obtain a rough-cast fi 
hydrated lime with two of 
mixed dry, and add water 
is obtained. Put this into a 
ing it well mixed, take out 
paddle or trowel, which, 
stick held in the other hand, 
mixture on to the wall, giving the rough-cast 
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first coat, it is argu 
the one containing the greatest 
cement, 2s it has 
support the outer coats. On the other hand, 
the last coat is the one attacked ty the 
weather, therefore it should have the greater 
amount of cement is argued by others. Un- 
fortunately, the greater the percentage of 
there is all the more tendency to 
crach, and unless great care is exercised a 
high percentage of cement is likely to 

this undesirable result. 
percentage is therefore the best in the long 
Thus the coats—three are recommended 
as twocoat work is little more than 4 in. 
thick—may be com 
cement to two of clean, sharp sand. This 
for the first two coats. The finishing coat 
may be composed of Portland cement, send, 
and clean, sharp shingle. As the cement is 
liable to expand during wetting and con- 


dashing is com 
washed pebbles mixed wit 
of the composition 
pebbly surface to the work. To 
any streaks showing after the 
has been put on, a lime-cement wash 
used. which at the same time will fill in any 
cracks. To obtain a float finish. the surface 
is treated witha hand float in the 
way Be plastering. 
“ Depeter”’ is a rough-cast into whic 

pebbles or broken demas fer 
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I am inclined iv agree that the arbitrator 
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the 

previously mentioned should be 

stucco is preferred by some, because it is 
not liable to this trouble. 

The sand and shingle must be sharp. 

is due to the non- 


rthy matter 
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bine with the cement and break down the 
stucco, but they prevent the cement frcm 
joining with the sand 


The first coat should be well scored to form 
@ proper juncture with the second. The wall, 
should be properly 
-washed, and joints raked out if n 
the wall is old and has been 
weather it should be washed with a 
id, as, for instance, muriatic acid. 
be done several days before the 


applied. 
Uneven thicknesses of plastering should be 
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Tron oxide can be used ; the lime in the Jaid down as 
crete act# on ferric chloride or ferric jousts be 
; a reddish-brown colour-g io make good 
of hydroxide; but to obtain by skimping 
to 30 per cent. by weight of colour. goll; to rener 
matter is required. Green is another the purpose ¢ 
eee | oor 
; @ iime action } Pi 
_ Ofide, which is an ex ike af the archite 
mineral pigment. The colouring values of tendering for 
are very low. By mixing a cert — 
How green can ke produced, but - — = 
is t© obtain a good strong blue tiles su bain 
that will withstand the lime. A good tlue bim to ob - 
is ultramarine blue, but it has a very poo tiles went 
salenaing, yoves when mixed with other pig. retention mo 
ments. It will, however, stand the action oi builder he 
the lime. rele with ¢ 
alterna’ ive is to use a light-coloured _ ae 
but this means a more expensive . ! al 
Olive green can be obtained by using able yey 
ochre and a pigment of bluish ter. . Te 
as some of the blacks, but the brown, he P 
ly shade of the concrete has yet to be rahe 
ae te before &@ good green can be obtained. — 
The alternative is painting the surface. i pod 
im 
SOME LEGAL QUESTIONS JBMB a} tii 
ABOUT EXTRAS: eal i 
THE ARCHITECT AS ARBITRATOR Ady 
We have received the following communica. Reems Os 
tion from a well-known builder :- - Cn 
“IT am ly in agreement with the these are te 
remarks of Mr. J. E. Yerbury in your last texc, rates! 
issue as to the necessity for a revised form of gievance is 
contract. But whatever care may be taken the bulk of 
in ing a revised form, I imagine that the S sacle Yar 
legal ion will, until the end of time, A adored 
im acting on the principle that law hnown fact 
justice are not necessarily synonymous. A ot from 2 
i experience in the building trade has thes the 0a: 
) this hard fact home to me on many fin, the sar 
More than once the R.1B.A. a the cont: 
form has been sukmitted, in my presence, to and prates 
a barrister who had had no previous know- withous nun 
of the document, and after perusing it, lor tn odd 
he asked me, with an air of questioning to bave con 
urprise, “And have you really signed this’ litle bit of 
. Why you are entirely in the hands of the fe pipe, on 
itect.’’ Of course, some will say that it gutter ha 
volumes for the general integrity o amied out, 
ion that there are comparatively he wok. » 
few cases figuring in the courts. (n the other be brought 
must not be forgotten that, in by far do these lit 
greater number of cases where builders as com 
consider they have a feal grievance, considers Profitable 3 
i of expense or pe equally cogent Present aa 
reasons may determine them to submit © the plans s 
what they deem injustice with what grace are handed { 
they may. W deviatio 


erence, be a lawyer, although 
ioe toked a startling one at first. It os rte 
no slander to say that the architect, * . 
arbitrator in his own case, is in 1" impossible . 
if an unbiassed, impartial decision * spe 
desideratum. It is against mene — 
have in mind an architect for wh 
have for at least a score of years COVER 
with whom I have settled up 8 man 
always in a manner, yet ' 
5 Pies | too ious when he has 4 
to 
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ynaty lor neglecting to do, #9 be ttage 

the architect's favour and 

igodering for his work. = was asked 
short time ago with reference to a case 

t'ghich the architect deliberately rejected 

tiles submitted by the builder, r 


jim to obtain tiles from a certain yard. 
“djs vent, wrong, and after two. 
mention money having been 
juilder was ordered to strip 

rile with other tiles. Tom 

grchitect’s notion of fairness 18 ¢ 
idea of justice elemental. 
others ate all of them, like 
able men.” One can only echo 

«() wad the Powers the gif 
qureel's as others see Us. 
ahjection, of course, to the . 
da lawyer for an architect aé arbitrator on 
thé ground of lack of technical knowledge, 
but, I imagine, if lawyers were 
ws a regular thing, some of them wi soon 
gecalise in this particular direction. 

[ do not understand Mr. Yerbury’s asser- 
tion in relation to extras, that the builder 
charges as much as he can. How can this 
te when the contract specially 
these are to be measured and valued at con- 
tract rates?’ On the contrary, the standing 
grievance is that it is im ble to carry out 
the bulk of the extra works without incurring 
— eg additional door or — 
is ordered, and, notwithstanding well- 
lnown fact that a single door or window will 
cst from 25 per cent. to 50 per cent. more 
than the same articles when made in quanti- 
ties, the surveyor usually insists upon 
a the contract rate for the larger q 
and prates about the law of average. 
without number I have had to accept 1s. 6d. 
for an odd window which the shop-books show 
to have cost 2s., and so with other ‘ 78 
litle bit of garden wall, or a little bit of 
g#pipe, ordered after the bricklayer or the 
fritter have left the job, is supposed 
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the work, although men and tackle have 
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do these little joblets. tras o} kind 


are handed to the contractor upon igni 

W deviations or extras occur. Architects 

mvet give consideration to the fact that 

Twnations almost inevitably mean delay, delay 

pens disorganisation, disorganisation means 
Six months in a builder’s office as corre- 


clerk would bring this home 
a8 nothing else could " 


SOVERNMENT CONTRACTS. 
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the past teenth by the Government 
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THE BUILDER. 


Ti Mr. T. Kelicher, 4, Millard-street, 

; 6a gg <8 ga gpoene ony 32, 
Sgr Aldersese—adr. Yas. Crecksrell” Bteabope 
Lines, Aldershot; structural steel and iron 


& Co., 130, Queen Victoria-street, E.C. Office 
of Worka: Builders’ work, Blackburn, Bos 
tions and additions to County Court—Messrs. 
W. J. Woof Cronshaw & Sons, Pump-street, 
Blackburn; British Museum, reconstruction of 
roof—Mesars. W. E.. Blake, Ltd., Plymouth; 
Carnforth, new Pag office—Messrs. R. Thomp- 
son & gmt a eee samaneeer 5 
Croydon, ment o one ex! 
Messrs. J. & uM Patrick, Wandsworth, 3. us 
extension of post office—Mr. A. 
N. Old Town-street, Plymouth; Edin- 
bu new worksh at Brighton-street— 
Messrs. J. om & ‘Seen, 3, Barclay-place, 
Edinburgh ; tham, new t office— Messrs. 
Thomas & Edge, Woolwi , S.E.; Glasgow, 
accommodation at head post office 
—Messrs. William McCall & Sons, 5, Balmano- 
street, sac Hull, adaptation of labour 
exchange—Mr, P. T. Kettlewell, 60, Trinity- 
street, Hull; Kidderminster, enlargement of 
post office—Mr. E. Crowdon, Farm-street, Bir- 
eee Maybole, new post office—Messrs. 
D. & J. Milligan, 4, Kyle-street, Ayr; New- 
“sorb gy new br post office at 
Heaton--Mr. J. Milne, Coatsworth-road, Gates- 
head; Romford, new or office—Mr. F. 
Wilmott, 3%, High-road, Ilford; western tele- 
ange erection—Messrs. Howell J. 
illiams, Ltd., 11-17, Bermondsey-street, 
8.E.; Woking, alterations to post office—Mr. 
McCarthy E. Fitt, 118, Oxford-road, Reading , 
pavement and vertical lights, British Museum 
extension—M . Thaddeus Hyatt & Co., 3, 
Farringdon-road, E.C. Commissioners of 
Woods: Pair of stone cottages at Ford, Inver- 
leiver, Co. Argyll—Mr. J. Carmichael, Kil- 
michael, Glassary, Lockgilphead, N.B. Com- 
missioners of Public Works, Ireland: Erecting 
and furnishing Malinmore National School— 
Mr. R. Colhoun 22, Strand-road, London- 
erry. 


GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 





NEW FREE CHURCH, FRINTON-ON-SEA. 

The plans of this church have been prepared 
by Mr. W. Ha J.P., architect, of Frinton- 
on-Sea, and the builders are Messrs. Potter 
‘ Sons, of Chelmsford. The contract price is 

S521, 


oye reir ome gg ee 
A new higher le school is to er 
on a site of Viewtorth, at a cost of 54,000/., 
to provide accommodation for 1,200 ee 
The architect for the work is Mr. John A. 
Carfrae, of Queen-street, Edinburgh. 


REMODELLED SCHOOL, MACDUFF. 

The alterations to this school have been 
carried out under the direction of Messrs. 
Sutherland & George, architects, of Aber- 
deen. various contractors were :—Mason 
work—Mr. J. G. Corbett, Fraserburgh; car- 
penter work—Mr. J. Watt, jun., Inverurie ; 
slater k—Mr. Forbes Morrison, jun., Aber- 
deen; plaster work—Messrs. Roger & Baxter, 
Aberdeen ; plumber work—Mr. J. Connell, 
Mscduff; painter work—Messrs. Gordon & 
Waitt, Aberdeen; heating—Messrs. J. Blaikie 
& Sons, Aberdeen; block flooring—The Acme 
Block Flooring Company, London. 


NEW BANK, ee 
buildings of Ashton Savings 
Bok hove been erected from designs— 
Se cca Sonn crchicet, of Ashton. 
W. H. a: Sons, ved 


The cost erection was 3,800/., and 
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BANK, NEWOCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 
Considerable extensions and alterations have 
mn made to the Lambton branch, Grey- 5 e: 
street, of Lloyds Bank, Ltd. Adjoini pre- icf 
mises were te which were rebuilt, the eo 
basement and ground floor added to the bank, ie 
aud the upper floors are offices. The bank is 
fitted up in mahogany, the floor of public 
Space is vitreous and ceramic mosaic, and ' 
behind counter in oak. The floor of managers’ ‘ 
and consulting rooms is finished with par- 
quetry. The capa contractors were 8. F. ; 
Davidson & Miller; mosaic by Emley & Sons, EE 
Ltd. ; fireplaces by Henry Walker & Son, Léd., 
and Emley; plastering by Davidson & Miller 
and John Chapman; electric installation by 
8. Gillitt: loc and hardware by N. F. 
—— & Co.; paintin and decoration by i 
John G. Cole and Davidson & Miller; heat- 
ing by The R. J. Ward Company (all of 
Newcastle); stanchions, columns, and girders 
Dorman, Long, & Co., Ltd, Middles- 
brough; fireproof floors by The Fawcett Con- 
struction Company, Ltd., Greenwich: wood 
block floors and parquetry by The Art Pave- - $3 
ments and Decorations, Ltd., London; sanitary 
—- by cn Ag, anon London; 
electric passenger lifts aygood & Co., 
Ltd., London, and Pickerings, Lt ., Stockton- 
on-Teos; and a ially built basement lift 
by Pickerings; electric fittings by Best & 
Lloyd, Birmingham, and Veritys, Ltd., Man- 
chester; entrance doors by The Van Kannel 
Revolving Door Company, Ltd., London. 
New or counters, — ane which are 
in mahogany, were made by m & Sons, 
Ltd., Newcastle. The whole of the work was 
designed by and carried out under the per- 
sonal direction of Mr. John W. Dyson, archi- 
tect, Newcastle, and Mr. C. H. Davies was 
clerk of works. 
DRURY-LANE THEATRE. 
Considerable structural alterations and 
decorative works are in progress at Drury-lane 
Theatre, which reaches its centenary next year. 
The vestibule is being entirely remodelled in 
connexion with the reconstruction work. The 
—- has been panelled, and enriched beams ee 
added with a modillion cornice to the walls. a 
The walls have been treated with a 6-ft. 4 
high dado in polished mahogany, running all | 
round the vestibule, and in place of the old ‘ 
solid doors leading to the rotunda and stair- 
eases French doors in mahogany have been 
put with bevelled plate-glass panels. The 
existing lobby doors have also been brought 
into harmony with the new scheme of decora- 
tion. The large saloon over the vestibule is 
also in the hands of the decorators, and con- 
siderable additions are being made to it. 
The main staircase ag needing recon- 
struction, an opportunity has been taken to 
t in a modelled ceiling with new lantern 
— over each staircase. The architects are 
essts. Pilditch. ; 4 
NEW BUILDINGS IN LONDON. Bi 
Rebuilding premi Poppin’s-court, E.C. ; 
Messrs. Dove Bros., buil ders, [sl 
etc., Great Portland-street and Great Castle 


street, W.; Mr. W. E. Blake, builder, 
Montague-place, W.C. Shops, showrooms, eto., 
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Princes-street, W.; Messrs. T. H. Kingerlee 3 
& Sons, builders, Oxford. a tong BL vg Aig 
mises, Oxford-circus, W., for Madame B 
draper, ete. K 


HER MAJESTY’S OPERA HOUSE, WINTER GARDENs, 


H Sane Goud F Black 

ra House oyer, . 

pook as jax been opened. No “additiona | 

‘and was taken in for the new building, but 

the avilable space has been so utilised as to 

provide seating accommodation for — 2,300 E 
le, as compared with 1,500 in the old 

building. The style ado is Louis XTV., 

and the facade is of rmo, relieved with 

ornamental railings along the balcony. 

main entrance in Church-street may be de- 

scribed as a marble hall, for there is a white 

marble staircase leading up to the royal circle 

and foyer; the floor is of black and white 

marble laid in chess-board fashion, and round 

the walls there is a dado of Bréche Violette 
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House. The grand foyer is situated over 
main sige and is approached from the 
royal circle level by a white marble staircase. 
The balustrade in the entrance to the foyer is 
of white- marble. The decoration of the grand 
foyer has been carried out in the same style 
as the theatre, except that the colours differ. 
There are sixteen Corinthian columns of 
Sienna marble with gilt caps, against tho 
creem and d tones of the plaster enrich- 
ment on the walls, and above there are four 
classic pictures on the ceiling, the whole being 
surmounted | a coffered dome ceiling relieved 
with gold. The plans and desi of the 
resent theatre were prepared by— Messrs. 
enenall & Littlewood, of Manchester, and 
the work has been carried out by the follow- 
ing firms:—General contractors — Messrs. 
Parkinson & Sons, Blackpool; front elevation 
—Messrs. The Leeds Fireclay Company, Lid., 
Leeds; steel work—Messrs. Samuel Butler & 
Co., Stanningley;Leeds; heating and ventila- 
tion—Messrs. Saunders & Taylor, Manchester ; 
fibrous plaster decorations, ca ing and scat- 
ing, draperies and curtains—Messrs. Waring & 
Gillow, London; marble work — Messrs. 
Anthony Bell & Sons, Lancaster; ornamental 
ironwork—Messrs. Cunliffe & Dean, Man- 
chester; lead lights—Mr. Walter J. Pearce, 
Manchester; tile york—Mr. A. Ollivant, 
Shelton, Stoke-on-Trent; electrical fittings— 
Messrs. Edison & Swan, Liverpool; electrical 
installation—Messrs. The Blackpool —Winter 
Gardens Company. 


NEW LIBRARY, INVERURIE. 

This Carnegie library has been erected at a 
cost of _1,500/. from the plans prepared by 
Mr. Harbourne Maclennan, of Messrs. Jenkins 
& Marr, architects,.of Aberdeen. The con- 
tractors for the work were :—Mason—Mr. John 
Smith, Kintore; carpenters—Messrs. Edward 
& Rae, Dyce; slater—Mr. Forbes Morrison, 
Aberdeen; plumbers—Messrs. James Laing & 
Sons, Inverurie; plasterers—Messrs. Grant & 
Robertson, Inverurie; asphalt work—Messrs. 
Bradshaw & Co., Glasgow; painter and glazier 
work—Messrs. J. W. Persad & Co., Aberdeen ; 
steel and iron work—Messrs. James Abernethy 
& Co., Aberdeen. 


TRADE NEWS. 

Messrs. Trollope & Colls, of London, have 
added an engineering department to the firm 
for the design and construction of structures 
in reinforced concrete or steel work. The 
offices of this department are at 5, Coleman- 
street, E.C. 

The Woodford Church, Cheshire, is being 
ventilated by means of Shorland’s patent 
concealed extract ventilators and inlet ven- 
tilators, supplied by Messrs. E. H. Shorland 
& Brother, Ltd., of Failsworth, Manchester. 

Under the direction of the Norfolk Education 
Committee, Boyle’s latest patent “ air-pump ” 
ventilators have been applied to North Lopham 
Schools. 

Messrs. Patman & Fotheringham. Ltd.. 100 
and 102, Theobald’s-road, London, W.C., have 
secured two contracts for works in alterations 
and additions at both His Majesty’s Theatre, 
Haymarket, W., and the Savoy Theatre, 
Strand, W.C. 

Under the direction of Messrs. Baker & 
Wrightson, architects, Clacton-on-Sea, Boyle's 
latest patent “‘ air-pump ”’ ventilators have been 
applied to St. Paul’s Church, Clacton-on-Sea. 

The Brightside Foundry and Engineering 
Company, Ltd., of Sheffield, London, and 
Birmingham, have secured the contract for the 
heating and ventilating installation at the 
British Museum extensions (King Edward VII. 
Galleries). The buildings are being erected to 
the designs of Mr. John James Burnet. 
ARS.A., F.RIBA., of Glasgow. 

The new Council school at Long Ditton-hill, 
Surbiton, has recently been fitted with D. O. 
Boyd’s Hygiastic ventilating school grate, sup- 
plied by Messrs. O’Brien, Thomas, & Co.. 
Upper Thames-street, London, E.C., and 
Excelsior Works, South Bermondsey. 

Samples of Belgian bricks are now on viéw 
at Gidea Park, where particulars may be 
obtained. The Bruges pattern is the make 
mostly used for new work and _ restorations, 
and the price, delivered at the uirrel’s 
Heath sidings, before the strike, worked out 
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been supplied with Shorland’s-warm air ven- 

tilating Manchester grates by Messrs. E. H. 

eo & Brother, Ltd. of Failsworth, 
anchester. ‘ 

A new warehouse is being erected at 
Uxbridge for the Metropolitan - Com- 
ny, the architect being Mr. W. L. 
Uxbridge, and Messrs. Fasenidge & 
Uxbridge, the contractors. Two new ware- 
house lifts are being by the 
and Hoist Company, of who have 
also the 


Railwa Figg | po : 

The Café Monico is being altered under the 
direction of Messrs. Kemp & How, architects, 
FF.R.1.B.A., 4, Bloomsbury-square. The two 
new lifts, iron staircases, and lantern lights 
are being executed by the Lift and Hoist - 
pany. Premier Engineering Works, Deptford, 





PROJECTED NEW BUILDINGS 
IN THE PROVINCES.* 
ABERDEEN.—Extensions to King’s College; 


the Managers. 

Aberystwith.—Museum (31,000/.); Messrs. E. 
Turner & Sons, builders, Penarth-road, Grange- 
town, Cardiff. 

Ashford.—Technical instruction buildings ; 
Mr. F. W. Crook, Secretary, Education Com- 
mittee, Kent County Council, Caxton House, 
Westminster, 8.W. a 

Ayr.—Additions to school, Green-strect-lane 
ema School Board, Ayr. Re-erection of 

arm buildings, Cunning Park (1,200/.); the 
Managers. : 

prong (EE iadem baths (7,5007.); Mr. J. 
nee aylor, Surveyor, rnsley Town 

ncil. = 

Bexley.—Extensions, Welling Council School 
ee places); Mr. F. W. Crook, Secretary, 

ucation Committee, Kent County Council, 
Caxton House, Westminster, S.W. 

Blackpool.—Workshop and meter sein g 
shop, Hull-street (2,500/.); Fylde Water Boa 

Bognor.—Workmen’s dwellings (3,500/.); Mr. 
O. A. Bridges, Surveyor, nor Urban 
District Council. 

nag Pie at workhouse (900/.) ; 
Mr. G. Hankinson, Clerk, Board of Guardians, 
Bridlington. 

Brookland.—Proposed school (100 places); 
Mr. F. W. Crook, Secretary, Education Com- 
mittee, Kent County Council, Caxton House, 
Westminster, S.W. 

Cambridge.—Alterations, Railway Hotel ; the 
Proprietors. Servants’ wing, Christ’s College, 
Hobson-street ; the Governors. 

Carnoustie —Abattoir 400/.); Messrs. D. 
Anderson & Son, builders, Dundee. 

Carronshore. — Proposed school (5,0001.); 
Larbert School Board. 

Chelmsford. — Extensions, public library 
(800/.); Mr. C. Brown, Surveyor, Chelmsford 
Town Council. 

Clowne.—Four houses, Spring-hill, Whitwell, 
for the Worksop Co-operative Society. 

Dukinfield. — Proposed town hall; Mr. 
coveeet Hague, Surveyor, Dukinfield Town 


neil. 
Dundee.—College (60,0001.); Mr. T. Martin 
Cappon, architect, 32, Bank-street, Dundee. 
twood en pee swimming 
bath; Mr. A. G. Wheeler, Surveyor, Eastwood 
Oe eee Se as 

enbridge.—Special subject building; Mr. 
F. W. Crook, Secretary, Education Ciameadinen. 
Kent County Council, Caxton House, West- 
minster, 8.W. Alterations to school, Haxted- 
road (560/.); Mr. E. Leigh, builder, Westhill, 
ne. ; : 

am.—Hospital (3,560/.); Mr. R. Lonergan, 
Clerk, Board of Guardians, Folkestone. . 

Ferryhill.—Four for the Coxhoe Co- 


operative Stores. 

Garstang.—Pro new public offices: Mr 
C. Thornton, erk, Garstang Board of 
ge 

illingham. — Royal Naval and Mari 
Orphanage, Oxford-road ; the Managers. Te 
lasgow.—Houses, Galiowgate and Graham- 


uare; Mr. Th i 
poet r omas Aitken, 447, Gallowgate, 


Halstead.—Swimming bath: Mr. W. A. 
Fiesolocs, Surveyor, Halstead Urban District 
a. 


Hollingworth.—Fire brigade . 
reg Mill, for the Calics Prins Perit 
ion. 

Horsell_—Sixty-eicht villas and 
en 0) Woling Pweg 8.2 ry si 

uthwaite.—Free library, Sutton-road: Mr. 
G. Bostock, Surveyor, Huthwaite Town 


* See also 
sade our list of Competitions, Contracts, 
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ohnstone. —~ = slaughter house 


000%.) ; Messrs, Kerr Wats on, Architects, 
in —Restoration 0 i 
church (ONUl.}; Messrs. Bowman ie Pai 
builders, ey Holt-lane, Stamford, ~— ‘a: 
M A ‘sya tions to woollen mills for 
: re oe Cairne, & Co 
oe GH _—_ poo peel rights’ shops: 
i ee ; urveyor, Lo : 
‘Town Council. The following plas hen 
been passed: — Alterations, 2), Marian 
de; Mr. J. T. Woolnough. Alterations ty 
veder e Hotel, Belvedere-r: vad 5 Messrs, 
: Prestman, & Co. Four houses, 
WwW 1 ; Mrs. Warden. Six houses, 
London-road South : Mr. R. ©. Todd. 
‘ a Bayview Park (10,0002,). 


: : ell, ee. Methil. 
— . premises, Tyo 
Bridges- for Newhey Cotton Spinnj 
rove eat dk og lacey . Dei 
Snape, Secretary, ucation 
Lancaster Council. Basan 
Newcastle-on-Tyne,—Alterations of offices of 
Newcastle Chronicle; the Proprietors. 
Peterhead.—Houses, etc., Constitution-street: 
Mr. James Dickie, Surveyor, Peterhead Town 


Radcliffe. — Rebuilding technical school 
(9,2001.); Mr. John Allen, builder, Railway. 


e. 
Rainsford.—P workmen's dwellings; 
Mr. C. Brown, Surveyor, Chelmsford Towo 
Council. 


St. Dennis (Cornwall).—Liberal club-roons 


(300/.); the Secretary. 
Baie'—-Public baths (6,7007.): Mr. William 


Holt, Surveyor, Holt Urban District Council. 
Saltash.—Alterations, St. Barnabas Hos 

pital; the Governors. 
Selby.—Eight cottages; Messrs. Lister 

Brooke & Co., builders, Brighouse. 
Stalybridge.—Improvements to St. Paul's 


Church, Staley .); the Trustees. 
nni —Asylum (76,600/.): Messrs. W. 
Moss & . builders, ter Gate, Lough- 


rough. 
Stepps.—Enlargement, parish church; the 
Trustees 


Surbiton.—Extension to Council’s offices; 
Messrs. Forsyth & Maule, architects, care of 
the Clerk to the Council. 

Sutton-at-Hone (Kent). — Enlargement of 

- i enagers- es 

Tynemouth.—Extensions, ynemou n 
firmary (600/.); the Managers. ee 

Viewforth.—School  (54,000/.); Edinburg? 
School 


Board. ; 
Wednesbury.—Alterations, Coach and Horse 
Inn: the Managers. 
Wigton.—Additions and alterations, clothing 
factory, Station-road, for Messrs. 8. Redmayne 


Sons. 
Willesborough (Kent).—Proposed extensions 
to schools; Mr. F. W. Crook. Secretary, Edu- 
cation Committee, Kent County Council, 
Caxton House. Westminster, 5. W 
Witnev.—Adaptation of Witney Corn Ex- 
change for public offices (3,400!.)- Mr. W. 6 
Eaton, Surveyor, Witney Urban District 


Yarmow th.—Sixteen houses, Alderson-road; 
Mr. J. D. Harman, builder, 34, Northgate 
street. Yarmouth. So ions 

York.—Children’s receiving home, Har, 
road (1,2501.): Mr. G. Sykes, Clerk. Board 0 
Guardians, York. 2 
GERMAN METHODS OF CEMENT MANUPACTOD 

read to the Association 
P sc ils catiand cement manufacturers 
Dr. Ntte Schott, of Heidelberg. states - = 

far as. he can jud the cost of pr nar 
cement is lower in Gevwesny than in the — 
States; and that for this state of things © 
lower rate of wages on the Continent is - 

alone responsible. Fuel is more costly, rd 
rbalances the saving effected in la “ 
According to Dr. Schott, German economy © 
largely i to painstaking calculation = 
to save ever minute to make full “tilisation 0 
sche haa ad a reduce manual labour t 
a minimum by adopting the newest forms 
labour-saving plant. Special advantages 4 
the monthly cost calculations, Wir 
show clearly, and'to.the smallest detail, ¥™ 
is the actual cost in every department ner 
The art of correctly calculating the actus 
of studying them, and drawing therefrom 
cig cen na guapen ey to where the lever sh : 
applied to reduce the cost of production 
peplhes om Rigmonpeoml io"thamn others 

) y 

who ot as favourably placed. 


In the opinion of. Dr. Schott. the py 
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‘ to reduce ¢ 
a An introducing ™ 
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SYLVESTER HOUSE, 
HACKNEY, N.E. 


Twas town housing scheme bas just been 
Beet at Hackney in the centre of a dis- 
trict that has long been ee neglected. 
The improvement commenced with acquiring 
the leases of the houses on the site ce ete 4 
them down in order to obtain a large 
area to make such an undertaking @ success. 
Arrangements were also entered into with the 
Borough Council for wi Pigwell-path 
throughout its length, whereby @ fine new 
street has been created, and an undesirable 
slam removed. 

The buildings are planned so that every 
fat has the sun some time of the day, either 
in the rooms or on the balcony. The main 
entrance is from Sylvester-road, which is 
placed on the centre axis of the scheme; and 
the buildings consist of four blocks, with a 
central garden for hy -— of the — 
large drying-ground 1s ining, and plent 
if ed ae for the children to play in Z 
rovided. 
the balcon — has been selected for 
the dats on the lines so successfully adopted 
by the London County Council, whose muni- 
cipal dwelling-houses are probably the finest 
in the world. 

The flats contain two, three, and four 
rooms, besides a scullery, with rentals from 
fs. fd. to 128. a week, according to size and 
position. Every flat has a living-room 
at least 13 ft. square, and the sc is 
fitted with all the modern conveniences that 
the tenants require. The problem is one of 
the greatest economy of combined with 
owns and this has been obtained wherever 
possible, 

It is seldom that an improvement of this 
nature is initiated and carried through by 
private owners, but the experiment has been 
made by Sir Richard Stapley and his partners, 
who have considerable interest in the borough, 
and who have always been keenly interested 
in social matters, and particularly in housing. 
_ The architects are Messrs. Warwick & Hall, 
South-square, Gray’s-inn, W.C., and the 
builders Messrs. F. & H. F. Higgs, of Lough- 
borough Junction, 8.E. 
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QUANTITY SURVEYORS IN 
SOUTH AFRICA. 
By H. Beti-Jounx, F.S.1., A.M.S.E. 


_Dunine the nine years that have elapsed 
since the completion of the South African 
War this country has seen many changes in 
the quantity surveying profession. All or 
most of these changes Tess tended not onl 
to the improvement of methods in general, 
but also to the bringing about of a uni- 
formity that might, in other circumstances, 
have taken many years longer to effect. 

My object in these notes is to trace the rise 
of quantity surveying in South Africa since 
the Vereeniging Pact, and to show as clear] 
as possible its growth to its present, I thin 
I may say, satisfactory position. It can 
be fairly claimed that the Public Works 
Department of the Transvaal has influenced 
this growth to a considerable degree. The 
work done in any country depends more or 
less on its needs and on what it is prepared 
to put up with... It is said that every country 
boasting a representative form of Govern- 
ment gets the government it deserves. In 
the same way it gets the architecture, the 
law, and, in due time, everything else. The 
tendency in new countries is to put up with 
things that in older would not be tolerated, 
and it is natural this should be so in a 
count, like South Africa. The poorly- 
trained or unapt man is much in evidence. 
I do not mean by this that most professional 
men in South Africa are of the poor quality, 
but that the poor quality man is more likely 
to get work here than in England—work of 
responsible nature. The result is not of any 
benefit to the profession concerned as a whole 
or to the good men individually. 

In such a country as ours there is the 
“ make-a-pile-quickly '’ ambition pervading 
all ranks and alj callings, and this does not 
encourage tvo much conscientiousness in work. 
If 24 per cent. can be charged fay a bill of 
quantities for a 2,000/. building, Ynd it can 
be put on two pages of one’s office notepaper, 
why should a man go to the foolish extreme 
of using a system and fifteen pages of 
properly-ruled and written foolscap? The 
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fact of the two-page bill, including such 
items as “measure painter from joiner,” 
only helps to leave room for the “allow for 


. 2% per cent. on above total for bills of quan- 


tuties.’” When all is said, the house gets 
built, and the quantity surveyor (who, in so 
many cases, is the architect) gets his fees. 

It is gratifying to be able to say that that 
sort of thing bas had its day, and decent 
qUantities are now a recognised part of a 
decent tuilding contract. It is far preferable 
that no pretence should be made, and that 
works should be put to tender without 
quantities than that such makeshifts should 
be used. Many quite large buildings, public 
and private, have gone to tender without 
quantities, but as far as public buildings are 
concerned the time for mel things has passed. 
The Public Works Department of the Union 
of South Africa issues quantities for prac- 
tically all works costing over 500/., and 
quantities that could be put beside most 
London bills without suffering from the com- 
arison. The Johannesburg Municipality: is 
usy - ing quantities for its large muni- 
cipal buildings. 

Before the union of the South African 
Colonies the Transvaal was the only colony 
with anything approaching an organised 
branch a quantity surveying in its Public 
Works Department. During the years since 
the war several reorganisations of the public 
service have taken place, tut the quantity 
surveying branch of the Public Works 
Department has remained either as a distinct 
branch of the architectural branch, or as 
distinct from it under the Chief Engineer. 
Both systems have worked well, and at pre- 
sent with the quantity surveyor as also chief 
assistant to the architect, with the two 
branches under his administrative control, 
the arrangement is as good as it could be. 
The three assistant architects are, for de- 
sign, responstble to the architect. There is 
no mixing up of draughtsmen’s work with 
quantity assistants’ work. 

In 1902 the Public Works Department of 
the Transvaal engaged in London two quan- 
lity surveyors, an assistant quantity sur- 
veyor, and four “ workers g These were 
added to locally, and the leaven then put 
into the dough has leavened the whole loaf. 
To-day quantity surveyors in South Africa 
have a good and definite standing. Times 
and men have changed during the past eight 
years, and men irom all over the sub-con- 
tinent are now employed at Pretoria in the 
Public Works Department. Outside work has 
been scarce; departmental work has for- 
tunately been plentiful, at least in the 
Transvaal, and the fact of all these outside 
men being temporarily employed under the 
Government quantity surveyor can bring 
nothing but good to them and to the pro- 
fession. 

In writing thus of the work done by the 
Civil Service quantity surveyors I have no 
intention of slighting the work done by sur- 
veyors in private practice—some of them in 
practice before the Service branch was in 
existence, and some in practice to-day in 
Cape Town, Johannesburg, Pretoria, and 
else where. 

The two factors that have counted most 
in the devolopment of the profession, in addi- 
tion to the importation of trained surveyors 
by the Transvaal Government, are the Trans- 
vaal Society of Quantity Surveyors, founded 
in 1905, and in 1908 becoming the South 
African Institute of Quantity Surveyors, and 
the Federated Master Builders’ Associations. 
The former now has over thirty members, 
and has consistently urged that quantities 
should be supplied for all large works. The 
latter has frequently refused to tender where 
quantities have not been supplied. The 
former has done a service by issuing in 
pamphlet form a guide to a standard system, 
not, it must be admitted, the final word in 
systems, but helpful as a starting-pomt to 
further developments. __ se 

The practice of architecture is, in the 
Transvaal, a close profession, and it is in- 
tended to to extend the privilege to 
the Union. the Bill to effect this it is 
hoped to obtain some recognition of the 
quantity surveyor. The only text-book on 
quantities as in South Africa is that 
by Mr. Gowin, who was at one time in prac- 
tice at Town. Now that the colonies 
are pewles % it will probably require to be 
brought up to date subsequent to a standard 
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ing agreed on between the Insti- 

a «wae builders. 
ris conclusion, it is necessary to remind 
waders that the white B ag cco gs of the 
Union of South Africa 18 0 about one million 
and a half, that ite ritory is over six 
times the area of great Britain, and that the 
dandards of England cannot apply in quan- 
tity, ag they may in quality, to this 
: he profession is in & promising 


per Much has been done, though much 
salt to do. Forces are at work which 


‘annot be Withstood, and it may be reliably 
parl for the profession here, that it 
be before it a future of great usefulness, 
much prosperity, and honour. 


An 


A NEW METAL FILAMENT 
LAM 





Ow the 16th inst, the British Thomson- Houston 
Company entertained a company of representa- 
tives of the technical and lay Press at Rugby, 
where their general factory is situated, in 
order to bring to their attention a new filament 
which they have discovered and are now 
placing on the market. Their guests were 
shown over their works and the large factory, 
particularly in detail, and the process of manu- 
future, with its organisation into innumerable 
divisions of labour, was made plain. 

As is well known, the firm is American in 
its origin, and is still mainly under American 
control, and the various departments are, for 
the most part, under gentlemen of that 
yationality. The site was chosen, and the 
works begun, by a German fi displaying 
the German logic in the choice of a place at 
one 80 central and so well served by several 
railway systems as is Rugby. 

As now in being, the Company was formed 
in May, 1896, and when its Rugby factory 
was completed in 1901 the number of ple 
employed by the undertaking was y 500. 
In 190 this number had increased to 2,000, 
and at the present date the number of hands 
in regular eunployment at the works, offices, 
ete., 18 over 3, 

The works are now carried on upon some 
3 acres of land, whilst the floor s occupied 
has been more than doubled, being at the 
present time upwards of 500,000 square feet. 

The Company cover in their operations 
practically the whole fleld of electrical on- 
gineering and manufacture. They turn out a 
complete assortment of electric lamps, includ- 
ing the Edison Carbon and Gem t and 
the Mazda (metal filament type), They design 
and equip rail and tram lines, build electric 
locomotives and all types of electric power 
plant. They are proprietors of the patent 
nights for the United Kingdom of the General 
Electric Company of America (the largest 
electric manufacturing Company in the world), 
a Allgemeine Elektricitats Gesellschaft of 
vermany, and the French Thomson-Houston 
Company, 

The Company have been engaged in the 
manufacture of electric lamps since 1902, and 
ae among the first to manufacture metal 
epee lamps. in this country. They have 
" among the foremost in all improvements 
- developments of electric lamp manufacture 
7 carbon to metal filament, and hgve now 
a 4 new clectric incandescent lamp upon 
irene market. It is a new development 
: meet knon n “ Mazda”’ lamp and denotes 
lamps Us advance in the making of electric 
em Jovi The larnp is of the metal filament class 

pioying tungsten filaments. But it differs 
‘rs in the circumstance that it 
neon with a solid-drawn wire of 
pi = og pate a the brittle strands of 
9 quirted ” tan i 
hae of the metallis’ Alama’ chow ne 

‘Uler three vears of laboratory work the 
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Di oy ressing through a die a mixture 
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ilaments conaiatie Pe sonidas Tangsten 
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leading-in wires. The drawn filament is. 
besides, continuous, and is not subject to the 
variations noticeable in the ordinary metal 
filament me, where, as is often the case. 
one section of the filament will burn at higher 
temperature than the rest, thus reducing the 
life of the lamp. The enormous advance 
represented by the production of a drawn 
wire tungsten filament of accurate uniformity 
and continuous length is obvious. 


A Note on Tungsten. 

Tungsten has heretofore been known chiefly 

as a steel-hardening metal. In recent years, 
however, it has me an important material 
for filaments of ‘incandescent lamps, and is 
to-day the most efficient metal for this purpose, 
owing to its high melting point (3,000° C.), 
whi h is higher than that of any other metal, 
and its low vapour tension. 
. The metal has ordinarily been obtainable 
in commerce in the form of a dark grey 
powder, usually made by the reduction of the 
yellow oxide by hydrogen or by carbon. 

Even in ordinary commercial lamps the fila- 
ments are of a degree of purity so high that 
no impurities can be discovered by the most 
searching methods of chemical analysis known. 
Not only is this true, but these filaments, 
during the course of commercial production, 
are exposed to temperatures high enough to 
drive out by mere vaporisation almost any 
impurity. : 

evertheless, these filaments show no traces 
whatever of ductility, or even pliability, but, 
en the contrary, —— strong enough for 
mounting in commercial lamps, they are exceed- 
ingly brittle and incapable of taking a per- 
manent set. Attempts have hitherto been 
made—but always without success—to produce 
ductile tungsten by various purification pro- 
cesses, varying the ore from which fhe 
tungsten is obtained by trying first wolframite 
{an iron-manganese tungstate) and then 
scheelite (the calcium tungstate). 

Announcement has recently been made, how- 
ever, of the production of tungsten in a form 
in which it 1s ductile. This ductile tungsten 
would seem to be a new substance from the 
point of view of the physical chemist. 

Ductile tungsten is a bright, tough, steel- 
coloured metal, which can be drawn into the 
finest wire, much below one thousandth of an 
inch. The tensile strength of the wire 
increases as the drawing proceeds; or, in other 
words, the more the metal is mechanically 
worked the tougher and stronger it gets. 


a a ae een 
LONDON COUNCILS. 


Croydon.—The relation of ‘diphtheria to 
sanitary defects in houses is examined by 
Dr. H. M. Richards, the Medical Officer of 
Health, in his-annual report. He says that 
the proportion of houses infected with 
diphtheria that were found to have serious 
defects in their drains was 7.3, a figure which 
is rather less than those found in the two 
preceding years. The figure confirms the view 
that samtary defects are not an important 
factor in the causation of diphtheria. Dr. 
Richards, in another portion of his report, says 
that the number of ‘systems of combined 
drainage dealt with as single private drains 
during the year was fifty. This work was 
carried out under the provisions of the Croy- 
don Corporation Act, 1905. The cost of carry- 
ing out the necessary works amounted to 
536L., and was borne by the owners instead 
of, as elsewhere, by the inhabitants at large. 
905 back yards were paved rp 5 the 
twelve months. is was a considerable in- 
crease over the number dealt with in the 
previous year, and is a record of work of 
considerable sanitary value. 

Friern Barnet.—The Local Government Board 
has sanctioned a loan of 2,500/. for improve- 
ment works at Friary Park. Application is 
to be made to the Local Government Board 
for sanction to borrow 3,600/., to be expended, 
in addition to 2,000/. received from the Middle- 
sex County Council, in widening the bridge 
over the Great Northern Railway. The L-«al 
Government Board is also to applied to 
for sanction to borow 440/. for a new road 
from Sydney-road to Alexandra-road. ‘The 
folowing plans have been passed :—Six houses, 
Ashurst-road, for Mr. G. S. Scott; e'ght 
houses, Chandos-avenue, for Mr. J. Farrer; 
four houses, Friern-lane, for Mr bc Bee 
Wilton; depét for horses and house, for 
Messrs. Carter, Paterson, & Co. — 

Marylebone.—The Medical Officer of Health, 
in his annual report, says that the total 
number of inspections made by the drainage 
inspectors was — as against 6,850 in the 
previous year. number of plans relating 
to drainage of new one wee fifty-two. In 
the case of old buildings number of plans 
received was 570. The total number of plans 
deposited was / 622, as against 521 in the 

Y ve The number of orders 
under seal as to combined drainage granted by 
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the Council was twenty-seven, as against twenty- 
three the pares year. In fourteen cases the 
liability of the Council for the reconstruction of 
the combined portions of existing drains was ad- 
mitted, and the work carried out x the 
Works Committee at the request of the Public 
Satie The 'C il has accepted th 

Surbiton.—The ounci as the 
tender of Messrs. Dick, Kerr, & Co., at 
33,468/. 15s. for the installation of the northern 
sewers, plant, etc., in connexion with the new 
sewerage scheme. Twelve tenders were 
received. Messrs. Forsyth & Maule, the 
Architects to the Board, have been instructed 
to report upon the best way of extending the 
Council’s offices. 


Ean SE 
FOREIGN AND COLONIAL. 





The Alabaster Industry, Italy. 

Owing to the competition of Germany and 
France, the marble and alabaster commercial 
statuary, which constituted until lately one of 
the most flourishing industries in Florence, is 
(writes the British Consul) passing through a 
very serious crisis. Most of the sculpture seen 
in the Florence shops is not marble, but 
alabaster, which, while very transparent in 
its natural state, becomes opaque and slightly 

anulous, similar in appearance to the 
arrara and Serravezza_marble, through the 
rocess of baking. Not being, however, so 
1ard, it has. the advantage of being more 
easily worked, with an economy of 50 rer 
cent. in labour. White alabaster is only to 
be found in the province of Pisa, and, we 
are informed, that a group of Tuscan 
financiers is negotiating with the quarry 
owners to secure a monopoly in this for the 
purpose of combating foreign competition. 


American Cement Production in 1910. 

Statistics collected by the United States 
Geological Survey show that the total quantity 
of Portland, natural, and pozzuolanic cement 
manufactured in that country during 1910 
amounted to 76,934,675 barrels, valued at 
13,610,5542. Compared with the previous year, 
this represents an increase of more than ten 
million barrels, or 153 per cent. in quantity 
and 269 per cent. in value. 

The total output of Portland cement for the 
same year was 75,699,485 barrels, — to 
nearly thirteen million tons, valued at 21s. per 
ton. The output + ve iron in the United 
States for 1910 was 27,298,545 tons, valued at 
6ls. 6d. per ton. Hence the production of 
Portland cement was approximately 47 per 
cent, that of pig iron in quantity and 16 per 
cent. in value. 

The foregoing figures suffice to make clear 
that the term “cement age” has not been 
applied without reason to the present epoch. 


Building Work, Spain. 

The Gaceta of August 1 notifies that tenders 
will be opened on September 5, at _ the 
“Direecién Generat- de Obras  Piublicas, 
Ministerio de Fomento,” Madrid, for carrying 
out the first section of the harbour works at 
Adra, in the province of Almeria. The upset 
price is put at 1,937,000 pesetas {about 72,000V.). 

The Gaceta of August 2 notifies that tenders 
will be opened on August 31 at the “* Ministerio 
de Instruccion Publica y Bellas Artes, 
Madrid, for rng wy the building in course 
of erection for the General and Technica! 
Institute of Granada. The upset price is put 
at 401,000 pesetas (about 15,000/.). ; 

Although the two foregoing contracts will 
in all probability be awarded to Spanish firms, 
nevertheless the carrying out of the works may 
involve the purchase of some materials out of 
Spain. 

Railway Works, etc., Netherlands East Indies. 

cording to the Nederlandsche Staats- 
seman 9 August 1, the Netherlands East 
ndies Budget for 1911 contains provisions 
ae are au Waweie of 350,000 guiden (29,000/.) 
for building the railway. from Bandjar to 
Parigi; (2) an increase which will now bring 
the total amount set aside for the erection of 
the Colonial building at Amsterdam up to 
278,800 Iden: (3) an increase of 383,500 
guiden (3751) for the construction of steam 
tramways from Tjikampek to Lemahabang 
and from Rambipoedji to Poeger. 
Abyssinia. 

The following information is from the report 
by H.M. cual at Adis Ababa (Major C. H. 
M. Doughty Wylie, C.M.G.) on the trade of 
Abyssinia in 1910, which will shortly he 
issued :— j 
: There is an import of ready-made windows 
and doors, ete, by the railway. This 
import will doubtless increase with the arrival 
of the rails in Adis Ababa. Wood is scarce, 
bad, and very ex ive in . The same 
increase will probably take place in iron 
girders and building materials generally. 
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still open, but not included in this List, see previous issues. Those with an asterisk (4) are advertised ; 

sees au teaba Guaeaiaat iv.; Contracts, iv. vi. viii. x.; Public Appointments, xvi.; Auction Sales, xxii, _ 

Certain conditions beyond those given in the following information are imposed in some cases, such as: the advertisors do not 

bind themselves to accept the lowest or any tender; that a fair wages clause shall be observed ; 
made for tenders ; and that deposits are returned on receipt of a bona-fide tender unless stated to the contrary. 

The date given at the commencement of each paragraph is the latest date when the tender, | or the names of those willing to 


*.* It must be wnderstood that the following paragraphs are printed as news, and not as advertisements; and that while eve 
endeavour is made fo ensure accuracy, we cannot be responsible for errors that may occur. 


Competitions. 


Sepremser 4. — Newcastle-on-Tyne. — The 
Education Committee invite from architects 
practi in Newcastle designs for a senior 
a = one and a junior mixed school, each 
late 365 children. Assessor nomin- 


sted by = | EE CormaGe Hosprrat. 
Mr. i Sutton, F.R.1.B.A., Assessor. Pre- 
mium 1 





“| 


wenbmeotioagg 9. — Pontefract, — Swiumunc- 
BaTHS.—O ~—by architects of the West Riding 
of Yorkshi Particulars from the Borough 
Surveyor. 


SEPTeMBER 12-25.—Athens.—Covurt or Justice. 


acer, ane ee 
t nis e In r, for erectio 
Court buildings, to cost 160,001. The Oficial 


Gasette may be seen at the Library the 
R.LB A. 


Serremprr 16. — Manchester. — Lisrany snp 
Art Gatieries.—Limited to the ten selected 
competitors in the first competition. See issue 
of June 23, p. . 

Ocroser 4. — Easington B.D.C. — 100 model 
houses for Murton Colliery, Durbem. 24 per 
cent. on net cost to successful architec 

BER 7. — Barnsley. — a ousauier or 
Batus.—The Barnsley T.C. invite crawings for 
proposed extension of Public Baths hree 
premiums are offered. See advertisement in 
issue of August 11 for further particulars. 

Octoser 12.—Coseley.—Plans are invited for a 
school to accommodate about 200 children. Par- 
yawn from the Education Offices, Coseley, near 

ilston 

Ocroser 14. — Bristol. — ALTERATIONS IN THE 
Grand Hore.. .— Particulars from Mr. F. A. 
Jenkins, 44, Bea tee Bristol. 

Ocrosrr 30.—Holland.—Stamep Giass Wun- 
pow.—Designs are invited for a stained glass 
window to be erected in the University at 
Groningen. See advertisement in issue of June 9 
for further particulars 

Ocroser 31. — Marylebone. — New ay 
Buitprvcs.—Premiums of 100i., oe The 
assessor is Mr. Henry T. Hare, F RLBA A. See 
advertisement in issue of July ia for further 
particulars. 

November 1.— City of St. Petersburg.— 
MONUMENT To ALexanper II.—Particulars in our 
issue of August 13, 1910. 

Novemser 30.—Cardiff.—Tecuwica INSTITUTE. 
—The Cardiff Education Committee invite 
designs and estimates for a technica] institute. 

advertisement in issue of August 18 for 
further pote. Successful architect to antty 
out wor Premiums of 1251., 751., and 501. 
other competitors. Mr. J. 8. Gib: 
* Novemper 30. — tings.— East Svuserx 
Hosprrat.—The Joint Committee of the East 
Sussex Hospital and King Edward VIl. 
Memorial Funds invite designs for new hospital, 
See advertisement in this issue for farther 
particulars. Premiums of 1251., 751., and 
Mr E. T. Hall, assessor. 

December 29.— G@lasgow.-—-Desicw ror A 
Briper.—Designs are invited (Alexander Thom- 
son Travelling St se pen for a bridges. 
miums of 201. are offered. See nhven- 
tiosnent in issue — December 24 for further par- 
iculars 

Jawvary 81, 1912. — Australia. — Desens ror 
Feperat Capita, City.—The Government of the 
Commonwealth of Australia invite competitive 
designs for the laying out of this Federal ea 
city. See advertisement in issue of July 7 for 
further particulars. 

JULy 1, 1912.—Dusseldorf._A plan for the 
extension of the Cit 7 of i peeccltor? Premiums 
of 1,0001. to 8751. mditions on application to 
the Chief Burgomaster, Dusseldorf. 

No Dare. — Nottingham. — Barrist CHURCH 
4ND Premises.—Limited to Nottingham archi- 
tects. Particulars from Messrs. Rorke & Jack- 
son. solicitors, King-street. Nottingham 

No Dare. dale Infirmary. Tk W wmeees 
—fpanenes.. Mr. Alex. Graham, F.R.I.B 

No Te.—Salford.— nsion ss & office 
acoumnas ma a on workhouse site at Eccles New- 

. Premiums 201. and 101. Particulars from 
the Board of Guardians, Salford. Limited to 
architects practising in Salford and district only. 


Contracts. 


tn anal SOTO. 

e ven at the vege ng ent of voek 
paragraph is the latest date wi ‘the Sper 
the names of those willing to gpl ede tondare. 
tie’ be my bes in. a v , 

UGUSsT —Southsea. HOP, ETC.--For alter- 
ing existing premises and building shop, show. 


THE BUILDER: 


Liet of Competitions, Contracts, etc. 


submit tenders, may be sent in. 

















rooms, and een, for Messrs. 8. Rpeaber & oa. 
Pp ee ae 3 
from the architecte, 
Prudential-buil 


Avausr 26. -< pig toed —Erection of 


three houses Mr. Luke Barlow, Hanover- 
chambers, 8 See, Seen. 
AvGust 3. ury. — ALTeRaTions.— 


Execution of alterations to the teachers’ dwell- 
ing-house. Specifications and plans by the Com- 
mittee’s Architect, Mr. Wilfrid H. Robinson, - 

Caxton House, Westminster, 0 sp Je. RA 
Arnold, The Precine Rous 

Avoust 26. Apprrions.— For addi- 
tions to public a ag at rd, @. Baleo Pe 
aad :—_ panties from Mr. J bicsaee’ ase? 

‘ort William, 

" hbeue 26.—New Tredegar. —~Uniar.—Eree- 
tion of a founeiell public urinal at the Work- 
men’s Hall. Plans and specification with 


Council's parvever. Ro. 3. Ba. Lews, 
A.M. Inst.C.E., Blackwood, Mon. 

Avaust 26. — . Skirbeck. — Cacure.—Construc- 
tion of iron t the police-station. Specifi- 
cations from 3 A. Christie, Market-place, 

ton, Lincs. 


AvGuUsT 28.—Altofts.—Corn Cnamser.—Erec- 
tion of a corn chamber. Plan and specification 
at the D.C. Office, A ? 

Avucust 28. -— Bristol. — Sewer.—Construction 
of a tank sewer in Hennebique's system of ferro- 
concrete at Chaplin-road, Easton. Drawing seen, 
and specifications and quantities, -on deposit. of 
21, from Mr. Thos ar Yabbicom, 


* Inst, C.E., City Engineer, Queen-square, 
risto 

Avoust 28. — Cardiff.__Vestry, erc.—Erection 
of a vestry and heating chamber. Plans and 


cifications from the Rev. D. T. Evans, 5 
Fton- place, Cardiff. 

Avaust 28. — Kincraig.—Manse.—Erection of 
a manse at Alvie. Plans. and specifications with 
Mr. A. Cattanach, b yen Kincraig, Scotland. 

Avcust 28.—St. Agnes.—Suor.—Erection of a 
shop. Plans and specifications from Messrs. 
R. H. and Tonkin, architects and sur- 
veyors, Tregoney. 

Avaust 28. — Scunthorpe.—-Apprtions, rre.— 
Alterations and ahastioms iy the latrine buildings 
at the Church of England schools. Pians and 
spenisonen at the Vicarage House. Messrs 

Walker, F.R.I.B.A., & Son, architects 
and surveyors, 77, Lowgate, Hull. 

Avoust 29. — Cambridge o_ Aurenarions. —-Re- 
pairs and alterations to. No. 12, 
change-street. Plan _and_ specification with the 
Borough Surveyor, Galatet. Cambridge 

Aveust 29. — may Gs men Sec.—IFer 
alterations, additions ” ete., for the Consett 
Industrial and Provident Soci 
3 Eltringham, 


— specification from Mr. J. 
architect, Derwent-street, Blackhill. 

Avcust 30.—-Cardigan. —Cownovuse, etc.--For 
the erection, at Penlan Farm, near Cocligas. of 
a ten- stalled cowhouse with hay-room and pig- 
geries; and for the reflooring and reroofing of a 
granary. Plans and specifications with Mr. 
James Williams, builder, of Kilgerran. 

Avoust 30.-— Warminster. --- Corracr.—Erec- 





tion of a cottage. Drawing and specication 
with Mr. Long, architect, . Market- 
place, Warminster. 

Avaust 30. — West Hartle ~~ Hovuses.— 


Erection of three houses, Colwyn- “road. Plans, 
on and particulars from Mr. m. 
oung, architect, Park-road, West Hartlepool. 
Avucust 31.—Exeter.—Buipres. Erection of 
farm buildings at Wear Barton, Countess Wear, 
near Exeter. Plans and specifications seen, and 
enantities, on deposit of 31., from Messrs. 


aoe & Son, architects, County-chambers, 
“xeter 

* <AvUGuUst 31. — he N.E. — New 
FOUNDATIONS, ETC 


ytonstone, 
—The West Ham Union invite 
wer for (1) sg Bins Mh of new loamdioiiana, 
oem ete. (2)  foustrection of steel poe wee 
teak: ) supply an deli a of Lancashire 
boiler, es Union pac libres ytonstone. See 
advertisement in this issue for further 
particulars 
Avoaust 31. — Rhondda.—-Roors.—Frecti of 
galvanised roofs at the Porth and Ystrad 
works. Plans and er ye om seen. and form 
of tender from Mr. om: meree = 
Manager, Gas and Oe “Omen 
Rhondda, Wales. Deposit of 1l. 1s, 
MBER 1,-Attleborou 


ec. — Erection of k "pla 
oe on new cooke 
ete. Names to the Secretary Bom hn act 


= & Cegeeekc 
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school. Specifications trom the archit ot new 

T. A. Buttery, L.R.LB.A., Exchange-buidin: fim wm th 
Quesn-strost, orley. Richarcs, 
Serremser 1. . ter.—-COrraces —The og 
Managers of the Hursley 1 Estate invite tender quuntity ® 
or four pairs of cottages on the Hursley Estate Tincoln’ si 
See ad issue for furthe No Dass 
n 

» —~ ALTERATION. —F ig wee 
ises. Mr. J, a Ly te Basie 

.* Igoe, pau street, Cardiga: . it of 
.-—- BUILDINGS, riled No Date. 
buildings, “ballock and sheep pens, in Totne smal! hous 
Sarkot jans mT from__ the Blyth, Nor 
Boroagh Su Surveyor, Mi Mr. F. Tollit, 10, High No Dare 
en 8.—Barrow-in-Purness.—Ormcu Ml 2 lies 
are invited for the building of new streeet, Ne 
offices aor Wears. Vickers, Ltd., at Barrow.in. No Dats 
See advertisement in this issue {o an Indeper 
culars. Pl nd 

lans an 
aton.-—-Caurcy —Erection of ang arc 

ans and specifications with Sacriston. 
Paley, architects, Lancaster. * No Ds 
Quantities from Messrs. Wright & Son, sur- Guardians 





ve Lancaster. Stifford H 

ovenssen 5. — Newport.—-Barce.—Construc- tisement iz 
tion oe a ey ho pepper heres Specification No Dart 
from. A. di: lips Clerk to the Con- demolition 
pot a cel Tie i and Pilotage Offices, Dock- 


joing co 
street, Newport. Surveyor, 
SEPTEMBER 6.— ~DRILL-HALL, EtC.—The No Date 
Territorial orce Association invite ing twent 
tenders for drill hall, _ instructor's quarters Charleswo 
stores, efc., at Grays. advertisement in this No Dart 
issue for = particulars. alterations 
* 6.—Romford.—Drt..-nal, rc— particular 
The fos 7 Territorial Force Association invite 
tenders for rill-ha instructor's quarters 
stores, stabling, etc., at Romford. See advertiv- ENGIN 
ment in this issue for further particulars. Avever 
Sepremsern 8.—Addington.—Apprrions.—Erec- For heati 
tion of additions to coal! store at Addington Plans anc 
Waterworks. Plans and specifications seen, and nll, Boro 
uantities, on deposit of ll. 1s., from the mouth. 


rough Engineer, Town Hall, Croydon. SuPrem 


EPTE. ion.—Appitions To Coal tion of at 
| a The ‘Soapiee B. B.C. invite tenders for mere-road 
additions to coal store at Addington Water- the Town 
wor advertisement in this issue for Marcus 
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and additions Royal Pavilion. pee $ rita 
vertiaement in this issue for further particulars. Dublin 
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tions to the Council “choo! lans and speci ‘ 


i 8. *Gunatit and 

Ann te, Nady tone, es 

ons ender from 3 Mocers. > — 
0 8, 

quantity surve 3 ct deposi waar. Care ~stree 


lance, "Aurora —For the 


iteration of isto, water-cls come 

Ww use. t, ~ ay “9 
the te Basler Oe _ oe “Oia A, Mr. 
Dost of ts of 11. 1s. ws 


smal! oad ares = ~ > beilt. tate 
Blyth, North 

No Dare. — end. Hovses.—-Erection, at 
thirty-two houses seen from Mr. J. 
Rounthwaite, A.R.I. = architect, 13, os 


streeet, Neweuate-an: 
URCH. of 
at i Deas Bank 


No Date. — On 
gtuiendeat me romet anes - ra 

ans and specifications from 

art. architect, Durham-road, Finden-hill, 
Sacriston. 
& No Date.— .—Cortaars.—-The Stepney 
Guardians invite tenders for two cottages at 
Stiford Homes, near Grays, . See adver- 
tisement in this issue for further particulars 

No Dare. — Hasland. — Demotitiox.—For the 
demolition of the old toll bar house and two ad- 
joining cottages. Particulars from the rough 
Surveyor, Salter-gate. Chastertord. 

No Dare.—Sonth -—~Hovses. deal pole 
ing twenty houses. ans with Mr. H. 
Charlesworth, Market-hill, Barnsley 

No Dave. — Tredegar. — At oxs. — For 
alterations to Werle Cl Chapel. 7, Quantities and 
ave from ag Weston, 

RIB.A., architects, 44, Corn-street, Bristol. 


panne: IRON, AND STEEL. 


Avcust 31. — Great Yarmouth. — Hearine.- - 
For heating the Free Library and eee: 
Plans and specifications from Mrs Cock- 
~ Borough Surveyor, Town Hal, Great Yar- 
i 
SuPTEMBER 2. — London.—Economiser.—Erec- 
tion of an economiser for Public Baths, Latch- 


mere-road, Battersea. Plans and s cation at 
the Town Hall, Lavender-hill, 9. Mr. W 
arcus Wilkins, Town Clerk. 


Pomme £ Leeds.—Cui™ — Construction 
{a heme ‘and flue at the. Teoleeee Works 

Seaton and drawings soem, and quantities 

tom Mr. T. Lancashire, M.Inst.C.E., City 
gineer, Mingsige’ Buildings, Leeds. 

MBER 6. —- Bradford.—Tanx Woaxs.—For 
tection, at the new sludge disposal works, of a 
guantity of et -iron tank work. Particulars 
‘om Mr. Joseph Garfield, —A.M.Inst.C.E., 


Esholt Hall, Bradford. 

pwrMarR 6. — Wicklow. — Brrpars. — The 
Ulin and South- Restoran ‘Railway Company 
uvite tenders for the recons' —. of t sal 
bridges carrying the oe 


wi rn mosey over Ovoca 
ughrim Rivers slaketon Co. 
Wicklow. Plans and ctpeeification —_~ and 


Fonnties from the 
estland-row, Dublin, 
inn BER 6. Wodenbridge.—Barrnces. --Re- 
jupuction of three bridges over the Ovoca and 
ginny rivers, near Woodenbridge, Co. Wick- 
whe or _ Dublin and Sout>-aesvern: Railway 

Plans and i fication i? 


Chief Engineer, No. 52, 


and 
parti . the Chief Engineer, est 
EPTEMBER 8. — Bedford. — Reservorr.—-Con- 


struction of filie rs and service reserv: 

‘oir. anti- 
a from the engineer, Major Hector Talloch 
Weelnt ey: pis office, No. 28, Victoria-s 
minster, London, §.W., on cme bs 


al, 58, 
Swreunce 8. — East Cowes. — Reseavors, — 
rrecomeae meneevens, f 


ren ofa f 
Albert B. Barta and species 
Cowes, T.W Deposit of dt — ori a 


MBER 11.—Z,] — : 
Lionstruction of a curkeeraniiae ania male rain and 
~ outfall. Drawings and es te 6 ro 
¥ qrantities, on deposit of 1 Mr: 
andadw ard, Deputy-Engineeer, all, 


on 


THE BUILDER. 


* Seprem ser Husrinc. es 

ee ante C0. invite igh Bn ay Gi “og 
wa ppara us at 

See advertisement in issue ios” tether 


partic 

SEPTEMBER 25.—-Aberdeen.- Drsrrceton.-—Ccn- 
struction of a refuse destructor. Mr. W. Dyack, 
M. yy eons .C.E., Burgh Surveyor, Town House, 


hone Date. —Chesterfield. ~~HeatinG.—For new 

hestins » ye for the Roman Catholic 
c d specification from Mr. 
ecee , wR M.S.A., architect, 29, Knifesmith 
gate, yng eld. 

No Date. — Salford. — mag MB of two 
cast-iron tanks. Speciiication-from the Superin- 
tendent, Blackfriars-road Baths, Salford 


FURNITURE, PAINTING, MATERIALS, 
etc. 


AvGust 28, — Barrow-in-Purness.— Patina. 
For pain the wood and ironwork at the 
electricity wor Specification from the Borough 
Electrical Engineer, Electricity Works. 

AuGusr 23. — fni. — Paintine, erc.— 
For painting and repairs of the Salem Chapel! 
and minister’ * house. Specification at the 
Council school house. Mr. Liewelyn Griffith, 
105, High-road, Llanilyfni, Wales. 

Avoust 28. — London.—Fencinc. “ire ag at 
Grovelands Park, Winchmore Hill, of Jarrah 


timber fencin ‘and unclimbable wrought-iron 
rai pecification and = 7 ee 
Council’s urveyor, Mr. C 


oe Offices, Palmer's Green, N sp mm 
o 


AvGust 29.—Beverley.—Paintinc.—For paint- 
ing portions of the East Riding Lunatic Asylum. 


ification at the oh ray r. « Hobson, 
Chok: Newbegin, Beverley. 
Roan es = _ A cong FF mage eter 
egg ee painting the cha; ification 
at the Chapel Hcuse. Mr R. . Gabriel, 
Church-street, Rhosymedre, Ruabon. 


Aveusr 30. --Arclid.—Paintixc. —For painting 
outside of Workhouse premises and Infirmary, 
for the Guardians. Specification with the 
Master of the one. 

SepTr. MBER ~-Berwick-upon-Tweed.—Parnt- 
InG.—For © cies farm puine on the Cor- 
poration one. Mr. W. J. Bolam, 42, Hide-hill, 
Berwick-on-Tw 

Serremsen 2. — Maldon.—Parinc, erc.—For 
repainting and repairing the outside of the 
Union orkhouse Specification at the Work- 
house Master's Office. 

Sertrmser 2,.—Nottingham.—Parntinc, eT¢.— 
For internal cleaning and painting at various 
anb-noviee setions and at the Central Station, 
Guildhall. Specifications, quantities, and forms 
of tender from the City | spate. Mr. F. B 
Lewis, Guildhall, on deposit of 1 

Serremser 4.—Lancaste oa, ot —For ex- 
ternal painting = the cr block of the Institu- 
tion buildings, for the Committee of the Royal 
Albert Institution, Lancaster. Mr. S. Keir, 
Secretary. 

Serremsrr 9.—Jarrow. Partin. For paint- 

ing at the Prigtose-hill ore Specification 
from Mr. J. S. Weir, A.M C.E., Borough 
Surveyor, Town Hall, acrow. 
* Sepremsber 13. — B. — Repams snp 
Pamrtrnc.—The Porlar Board of Guardians in- 
vite tenders for repairs and painting works at 
casual wards, St. mard’s-street, Bromley- by- 
Bow, E. See advertisement in this issue for 
further particulars 


ROADS, SANITARY AND WATER 
WORKS. 


Aveustr 29. — Aylesbury. —- Srreers. — For 
pavers street works. _Piana Fa | ppenitostics 
and quantities from be Harold 
Pole Ss agp gy ot ane "Surveyor wn Hall, 
Azlesbar s’ 99.-‘Biackpool.—-Pires.—The Fylde 
Water Board invite ‘sadens for Ge snpary ot 
ation and quan 
—s. a tae on : esinecs, Sefton-street, 
Blackpool. 

Avaver  29.—Chelmsford.— Paras. Repairing 
of footpaths in the borgash. Specification an 
forms of tender from the Bo om Surveyor’s 
Office, 16, I-cndion-road, Chelmsfo 

AuvGust 7 = Cowes.—MATeRmaL. —Supply of 

ranite and, road material. Specification from 
Mr. John W 1 be ne “ss yo and Surveyor 
to the Counci: -stree wes. 

ae eile ; streets. et a a ies 

us 8 ans a 
wr tall aoaaiiien from Mr. N. P. Pattinson, 
Borough eer, Town Hall, Gateshead. 

AvGtsr .—For at * 
street works at Wimbledon. tag? mack and es ca- 

ons from the or, 

‘Avast a ‘ea —SEWERS, ETC. 
— ae of sewers, ¢ Plans seen, and 

“os and auantities, on deposit of 





oth ae Nye, Town Surveyor. 
Shoreham. 
Town ‘Hall mguerabaia Hough.—Sewace.- 


C f wers and sewage disposal 
me eg rae aa specification and quanti- 
ties with the engineers, Messrs. Priest & Ellis, 
MM_Inst.C_E., 13, Harrington-street, Liverpool, 
Quantities on deposit of 2I. 2s. 
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Avcust 30.—- a -—CLoker.—§ ly of 
washed and g inker. Partionions trem 
Mr. Wm. Harold asi Teoler, Engineer and 


and Surveyor, 
Town Hall 4 
Avususr 30. — Oarahalton. ton. — GkaniTe. — For 
Seve, ie 0 Wile Ge toe 
0 r. i 
The Square in I shag wear — 
Avoust 30. — Dundee.—Kexs, erc.—Supply ot 
ranite = kerb for weir, cope, etc., for 
intrathe rvoir. Specification and form of 
tender from Mr. George Baxter, Engineer and 
anager, Commercial-street, Dundee. 


AvGusT >. —Egginton.—Sewace. —Laying ot 
socket pipe owes Specifications from Sur- 
veyor, Mr, F. W. Bullock, Egginton, Derby. 

AUGUST 30.—London.—Srasrrs.— For Private 
street improvements at Palmer’s Green and 
Southgate. Plans and specification, on deposit 
of 2l., from the Council’s Surveyor, Mr. C. G 
Lawson C.E., Council Offices, Palmer’s 
“he a i. -Rams 

wGust 30.- ate.—-Cemext.—Supply of 
Portland + ay a Schedule and form m3 tender 
from Mr. T. G. Taylor, a Engineer and 
Surveyor, Municipal Offices Ramsgate. 

Avaust 30. — Swansea. —— Sewace. —Construc- 
tion of sewers. Plans and specifications from 
oR T. T Williams, Engineer, Alexandra-road, 
Ww 

Avcusr 31.--London.—Garanite.—Supply of 
Guernsey granite spall. to be delivered at the 
yorepouse. U — road q, Lag tenets, N.E. Mr. 
3 mi er oard-room, Union-road, 
Leytonstone; N_E. 

Avcust 31.—Tynemouth.—Sewre.—Construc- 
tion of pi sewer near Seaton ghee Plans 
and specifications with Mr. A. S. Dinning, 21, 
“serrataes Newcastle-on- — 

EPTEMBER 2.—Pav: RaNITE.—Supply 
Sik a Apply to Mr. G. Tasesell, Town 

Chess, hed yee Faversham. Ro 

EPTEMBER 2. — r -- ADS. — For 
making roads, etc. Plan seen, and specification 
and quantities from the Burgh Surveyor. 

Sepremser 2. — Saffron Walden. — Srarets.— 
For private street works. Plans and ay a 8 
tions from the Sar Surveyor, Mr. A. H. 
Forbes, Hill-street, Saffron Walden. 

Serremsen 2. — Yorkshire. — Daamace.—For 
surface drainage works at Steeton and Cowling. 
Plans seen, and specification and quantities, on 
deposit of ll., from Mr. F. G. Car nter, West 
Riding Surveyor, County Hall, Wakefield. 

Sepremserk 4 -—- Bromley. — Mareezuts.—For 
supply of road materials. “Mr. E. Haslehurst, 
Clete Council Offices, Park House, Bromley, 
ent 

Sepremper 4. — Pinchley.—S.iass.—Supply of 
paving slabs. Drawings and ar Ma agg with 
the Surveyor to the Council, Mr. C. J. Jenkin, 


M-inst.C. 5 Council Offices, Church End. 
Finchley, N it of 2i. 
SepreMBER 4.— by.—Sewer.—For construc. 


tion of a sewer. Particulars from Mr. J. B. 
Wilson, A.M.Inst.C.E., Grecian Villa, Cocker- 
mou 

Serremper 4. — Mansfield. Sraeets. — For 
cation J drawings 


making-up streets. 8S: 
Sf Collinge. 


seen, an eae rom Mr. T. 


A.M. Inst.C Borough Engineer and Surveyor, 
Exchange-row, Mansfield. 
Serremser 4. — Portslade. — Roaps. — For 


making-up — age 5 age from the Sur- 
veyor, Mr Taylor Allen, 46, St. Andrew’s- 
road, Portalade-by Hee. Deposit of 11. 1s. 

SepremBer 5.—Pembroke.—Szwace.—Construc- 
tion of brick or wpe, sewers. Plans and specifi- 
cation from Mr. J. C. Manly, Giesk, i Hall, 

ll’s Bridge, Pembroke, Co. Dublin, Treland. 

SepremsBer 6. en —Pavine.— ct, ving 
of the carriageway and come 6 cation 
and quantities from Mr. ‘ v Pabouin, 
A.M. Inat.C.E., Borough Engineeer aa Surveyor, 
Town Hall, Morley. 

SEPTEMBER 7. — Henley-in-Arden.— -Szwace.— 
Construction of a cast-iron tank sewer and other 
works. Drawings and specification may be seen, 
and~ quantities, on deposit of 31. 3s., from the 
engineers, Messrs. Wille ox, Raikes, & Reed, 63. 
Temple-row, Birmingham. £8: 

Sepremper 7.—Stratford-on-Avon. —Sewace.— 
Construction of stoneware pipe sewers. Draw- 
ings and specification seen, and quantities, on 
os of 31. 3s., from the, engineers, Messrs. 

Willcox, Raikes, & Reed, 63, Temple-row, Bir- 
mingham. 

SepremMBer 9.—Walkden.—Sewace.—For sewer- 
ing a portion of the East Ward. Specifications 
and quantities from the eer and Surveyor, 

zt Howard, Town Hall, Walkden, on de- 
a of Qi. 

Sepremser 11. — Dagenham. — Sewace.—Con- 
struction of stoneware pipe branch sewers 
te specification, and particulars from Mr. 

J. Grant, Surveyor to the Council, Vicforia- 
p EB, Rom oO 
BER It. .—Srreers.— Formation 
of < pee streets. Plans < specifications seen, 
quantities from Mr. J. Routledge, Surveyor, 
Stanley. Durham. 

Sepremper 21.—Morocco._-Roap.—For the con- 

struction of a road from the li¢hthouse at — 








public Bippointment._ 








animator ine eee 2 Se Ne 


Nature of Appointment. 


ae ahens Adbertint. 


gier to the Custom House. ification with 
the Commercial Intelligence Branch of the es 1) 
of Trade, 78, ghall-street, London, E.C 
A deposit of 
= panes es a a Eres ae — 
Salary. c te be ia 








Govt. of New South Wales ... 1,000. per annum... 
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Huction Sales. gu Toss 
Per Ft. 
ee ane ie: = Z Per Ft. § 
Nature and Place of Sale. Da éjp, awn two 
. eS ei 
- RU RS’ STOCK, PLANT, axp MACHINERY, ELTHAM-On the Premines............... | H. W. Smith jeocccccccccsecoecc pee jn, sawn two 
eee EA TTENS, BOARDS, TIMBER, Erc.—Great Hall, Winchester House, EC. in fin well taced 
*STK. or IRONMGR & MRCHT—At Laurie Lead, etc., Co.'s Prenis. Laurie Hall, Romford Mkt. | H, Aug. » 
‘STOCK or GAS AND WATER APPLIANCES—On the Premises...............00.-csseesecreeeoessanens sr ! 
” cs Pt ee air t ik o meETIM Ince aio aL Sao ~ a — aL rere eminem cn rnin ; Per 
- 4,369 of 1911.--Heinrich Christophery : Manu- RES 
LAW REPORTS facture of handles for doors, windows, and the NOTE. TO COR PONDENTS. 
like. : PP nae Sotgmunioations with respect to liter 
Berone THE OFFICIAL REFEREE 10,058 of 1911.—-Arthur Henry Ehlert: Slid- gEprrorR” Frat ooo oo addressed to “ ‘yy 
(Mr. Murr Mackenzie). “~~ window-blinds, : : relating to advertisements’ and. pe Rope os 
wisest ey : 1,308 of 1911.—Gebr. Korting Aktiengesell- business matters should be add to TH 
Contractor's Action against Building Owner : shaft: : Apparatus for creating artificial PUBLISHE ©" gal nas bo the E * egg a 
Minter v. Waldsteia. draught in smoke stacks of chimneys. communications m authenticated by t 
11,16 of 1911.—John-Daniel Wilcox: Door  fiumtand address of ‘the sender, whether for pubi 
‘Tue hearing of this ma ee coutinnee = ren sag or io motion can be’ taken of . 
week, it being an action broug y Mr. F. Paes communications anouym 
G. Minter, a builder and contractor, against >< The ane powgenid of signed articles, letter, . 





Mr. Charles Waldstein, Professor of Art at 
Cambridge, ‘trom whom he claimed 2,7501., the SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY: * We tanseh enters t0 sutarn rejected, comer 




















amount payable in respect of a certificate of cations; and the Editor cannot be j Best plain red 
Mr. Frederick Wm. Foster, an architect, and ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT, —_——_deavrings, photographs, manuscripts, or other 4 ye 
in respect of a contract made between the August 2.—By Simmonps & Sons. fog a, Facet ng or samples, sen - 
plaintiff and the defendant for the carrying Watlington, Oxon.—Watcombe Manor Estate, ~ Al drawings sent to or thi : 
out of alterations ane — Eater 333 a. Sr. 8 p., Seiichi £7,276 on roay Bu pe howe a eee 
Hall, Harston, near Cambridge. Defendan A .. : on face or : : ; 
alleged that the work was_ Solaative, and Whitby 4 csertige nd Po stacy acta gd —. inconvenience may result from Do, Ornament 
counterclaimed against the plaintiff for 10,000! i... : 4,010 Pre Biss myer lod « drawing for to po 
damages. 2 and 3, Arundel Houses, f., yr, 58%. ............ 900 bject 
Mee Lewis Thomas, RC. — _ = K. 1 to 5, Arundel-place, f....... ie ii OAT mae 1,580 received, by the Baitor, who 
Blanco White (instructed by Mr. Y. Bianco August 12.—By ALrrep Maysr ; it if casatlaastor. ws thy Aled eal 
White) appeared for the plaintiff; and Mr Haanall, Salop—Bruidway Farm mae ats pruof of an article in type does not necessarily imp/y i hood (per I 
Clavell Salter, K.C., and Mr. F. St. John erssscveckeniiacashacuageuintesaasiascdcateapaauiace aaa First Premiated 
Morrow (instructed by Messrs. Withers & Co.) ‘ N.B,—Dlustrations of the First Premiated Design ing 10) .......- 
‘ : . August 14.—By Faresrotuen, Exxis, & Co. any important architectural com 
: represented the defendant. ; accepted for publication by the 
i} At the conclusion of Mr. Salter's address on or Wilts.- Hackpen Farm, 302a1 r. Save bate aecevatie is hy Rgenhce 
i behalf of the defendant Mr. Lewis Thomas Poneto bearigan mislioe nk ee os meee nase 
1 ata ay ee =~ aon Two accommodation enclosures, 29 a. 3 ela, “—— Bump 
3 plaintiff, and in the resu : IRI ERA OR ious Wasvauenune papscdiobintcneous 1 
i Referee reserved his judgment. dageck Site Seams Misia —_ PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. qtr 
Hj ee ee Batnerwieh, ae Butcher's Arms bh, and = _*,* Our aim in this list is to give, as far as possible, ag ob 
i Case under the London Building Act: Vrelaton, Lines Bechail cndiniom baie 5 ae og go a nocumael me os stein 
i Failure to Give Notice. DP De Ssceccsctinaion oie 470 Seta ote ts cette br these who wake une 
i On July 4 Mr. E. G. Rayson was summoned August 16.—By Wrarr & Sow. this inf BRICKS, &e. Denis: seoond 
at the Greenwich Police Court by Mr. Baxter Eastergate, Sussex.—Myrtle-cottage, c. ........ 340 Per 1000 in Bi rae coi 
Greig, District Surveyor for ptford, for Yapton, Sussex.—Preehold shopand house and Best Stocks Alongside, ver, in. tin by 44 i 
failing to give notice for sundry works carried =— — S¥0 COMMBOS oan ns neerenesrrerensrnnrennecsnannnre 300 Picked Stocks for Facings «0c... 2 7 GMM Dorign Sawn 
out on the se of a florist in the : August 17.—By Srimeox & Sons. : Per 1000, Delivered at Railway Depst. Tin and If 
Lewisham High-road. The work consisted of  pimtico.—12, Rochester-row, u.t. 48} yrs, ¢.r r yee £s. 
removing the decayed wood sill and vertical Linen... 700 ~=—- Filettons........... 1 9 0 Double Headers 13 7 Se 
bars to the side and end of conservatory. Stepney.—2 to 8 (even), Gurden-st., and 1 to 6, Best Fareham One Sideand two Frtinber: b 
The defence was that the work was only _ Smith’s-pl., f, wor. 1661, Be. oo co cesccesecseees. 275 oe ee $12 0 Ends ........... w7 or Memelias 
necessary repair, and as such, under sect. Kingsland —14 and 16, Essex-st., u.t. 57} yrs., Best Red Pressed ° Two _ and B76 nds... 
209 of the London Building Act, no notice Ede ng sepeng in acto orr 320 Ruabon 5 0 one : ors SY Saal timbe 
: ; was required to be given. The magistrate “~° en.—Poplar-gr., freehold plot. ......... 100 Staffordshire. 315 0 Best Di a salt Suall tims 
¥ 3 adjourned the case, and has now given a By Vextom, Bui, & Cooper. Do. Bullnose...... 4 0 0 Gilzd.Str’tch’rs 10 17 —- 
: # decision in favour of the builder, instructed Kentish Town.—Allcroft-rd., f.g. rents 1761. 1s., BestStourbridge = —«—wHeaders ............ 10 7 6 ae 
: 4 4 by Messrs. Marchant, Newington, & Tipper, reversion in 53 and 54 yre. 0.00. ...cccccccseesees 4,270 Fire Bricks ... 314 0 Bullnose, “u? Jou 
His 4 and Mr. Louis Jacob, F.S.L, A.R.I.B.A., was Peckham.—Albert-rd., fg. rents 241., reversion GuarED ae en Seretehacs 167 ( White Sea : 
eae "4 : in court to give evidence in support of the Gute 1 a sv ties seesuiciinst ttaaeiarets 545 peg =i ew Double Headers 13 7 6 Sin by 1 
Una :) builder, but was not required after the cross- Norwood. Birkbeckrd. far cent an Se yre. 1,610 Stretchers. 1017 6 OneSideand two Sim, by 9 
abe B examination of the District Surveyor. Mr. sion in SS yrs... eats ici ache 225 sessions 7» BN gecicicivs 17 7 6 hve 
Pras i Garland Wells appeared on behalf of the Norwood-rd., f.g. rents 30i., reversion in 56 Quoins, Bull- Two Sides and ® = 
wie 7! District Surveyor. GU? cy isarssgeicersteanl a AS 70 nose, and Flats 14 7 6 one End ...... 18 u Battens, 2 
= Bai St. meny's rd., f.¢. rents 221. 10s., reversion D’ble Stretchers 16 7 6 st es Ghaeds Bh tl Third yell 
Paste :3 RENE ts es ana! BH OE FOR iii sskcnssasaneisnnsasistsasceues ceca . i 
4 | ia i Bermondsey.—Galleywall-rd., f.g. rents 241., o een oo bites best. Perl 
hig = PATENTS. Pepvaneaim San Ti cavaceansssckasnatsiee 620 Peters! 
it tH ; i; APPLICATIONS PUBLISHED.* ggg Be ore ob olly-villas, f.g. rents 201., 9 per yard, delivered Sin, by 1 
Pa Bie Phistow=-Plaistow-rd., ig. iii,reversion'in operon, P se. 
Bee t 10.230 of 1910.—Abson Ercolani: Apparatus Z DR Fe vseciesiincocreintsiinsaial crcies pees 630 ~ ° Per yak 
Bieat ae for moulding or waving wood or other age mest eid -rd., f.g. rents 801. Is., exclusive of the Nis.” 
| 4 at material PRP nagar, seb x por ge eibacehnn Fen erent 1,610 sacks, ne Da Sic 
aa i ‘ 15,274 of 1910.—Charles Fairbank: Tenoning sion in 55 and 57 yrs. - oe oe 1.330 Grey Stone Lime ............ . 12s, 6d. por yard deliver. Battens | 
2 ae % ‘ tool and workholder for use therewith. Apsley-ter., f.g. rents 60l., reversion in 57 yrs. 1,502 Stourbridge Fireclay in sacks 27s. Od. per tou at rly dp Third yello 
=I ; if 17,412 of 1910.—William T. .B. Masters; Penge.—Woodbine-gr.,f.g. rents 60l., reversion STONE Daten 
A | iz System of treating the exterior walls of old pa esiaicemidueadiecs erases cdbbasiotnais iiss cae 1,270 Cube. * | 
4 i] z or new buildings to imitate stone. Herne-hill.—Railton-rd., fg. rents 971. 10s., Ba Satie: ealeeeee "on road waggons, 3 4. Sahin try 
Ait ; 18,649 of 1910.—Cecil Walton and John Beau PO coca ste ge F 2,860 Das I isrcpscsccnsceensscceee ut whit 
| Bees : mont Walton: Reciprocating conveyors, cnn hag esas : Do. do. delivered on road waggons, Nive Elms | Battens. 
bad screens, or the like. Hammersmith. — Richiord-at, “ig. route MOB eres soncacnen a cacoonctssvr 1 8 — 
ai} 19,635 of 1910.—Charles McRae Grey: Roll 781. 10s., reversion in 58 yrs... 1,630 Portianp Stowe (20 ft. average)— . 
Sip ing of flanged metal sections. Putney.—Disraeli-rd., f.g. rents 261, reversion  * Brown delivered on road wagygons, ni ettens 
J : 20,149 of 1910.—John Wulstan Twinberrow : “ nadbagg = sis eonbudmunsbaessaacinl canes wack EMER AS 620 Paddington Depdt, Nine Elms Depot, of 1 Te 
; : Method of and apparatus for mixing the in- " eeama set ~ ye tia fg. rents 201, re- Fe ag Picton islivered on road wagons Tell vba 
Biged gredients of conerete and other substances. Tooting.-High-at. ¢ pg petahis WHE eos PB = mow aingg Msg Nine ‘Elms Dep't, oF roa 
ah 20,164 of 1910.—Frank Iliff: Heating-and = yr... og wan Sata eT Te Seconds, 2 
iB e ventilating apparatus. Battersea.—-Battersea Park-rd., £.g.r. 7, revor. Per Ft, Cube, delivered at Bailway Dept. — f Oddments 
4 re 20,541 of 1910.—John Jesse James: Stair-rod ET OO PR ces, pie danenates 185 8 Red a“ Krai Pine 
4 : ' eyes and a. ae Newington.—-Be hton-rd., fe. rents Ancaster in Mooke.~ } " Closeburn 2 0 Danzig and § 
‘ o — s Benjamin € . ,,_ Sal, Gs., Peversion im 53 yRB. cece. ‘ blocks ...... Freestone... 
a Hy Reaivlon — Thomas Benjamin Colman : Croydon. —€ Guciantrs., ees 620 ieer 2 119 Red Mansfield Free a4 al per 
; ies of eek Siecmsen Cakes Suis p-h., £., y.r. satecanseiasesnonsiscavenonrictepaatens 2,550 — Dale in ‘a ee 5 Gweapit a dy ne 
of and devices for manufacturing concrete Contractions used in these lists.—F.g.r. for freehuki Bed Corsehill in PRD 5. nc-resee0sse* 3 aineo 
boards or plates as a substitute for wooden peemntaent) Lg.r. fot leasebold ground-rent ; i.g.r. for blocks ............ 2 3 tin, “% 
boards or planks. Improved ground-rent ; gr for ground-rent r. for rent ; Youn Heed Quel. a Dry Mahog 
27,855 of 1910—Hermann Kaye: Hanid- possessi pei gd y Seg Cherm f 1. for leasehold ; p. fur Ft. Delivered at Railway Dept 9 19 
rammers for paving purposes. rental; aur, — oe — for ly aonacas ar ar aa Depdt. : 
1,732 of 1911.—Ferdinand Burchartz: Ap-. «.t. for une St tee ee btn Liman 4 egy gy # 9 a dee te 34 a 
paratus for making hollow building blocks. years; eee ; Bt, for street ; a. eeten Jake ‘. ~~ ‘ _ccareoonea ae ; 6 mn Wn 
; SEPT : cae cseet square ; Place ; ter. for ss ‘di ‘sagnwsennevaricertent 2 
* All these applications are in the stage in *%¥- for avenue; toe gardenes 74 for san "gr. for sk wi twa widen slabs (random sizes) 208) He ~~ 
which opposition, to the grant of Patents upon Stove; bh. for p.h. for O.tor 32 fag side slabs (random sizes) é oe 
oe ak Saal Siete arate si tinea gies mio Son) | 
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MATERIALS. 


as far as possible, th 
cessarily the lowes 
affect prices—a fac 


Salt Glazed, £1 5s. 
est. 


per yard, delivered. 


. per yard delivered. 
1, per ton at rly dpt. 


mo 





| AucusT 25, 19% 1) 


STONE (Continued), 
daa votre Cube, Delivered at Railway Depot. «. d. 
. per Ft. Super, Delivered at Railway Depdt. 
«in wwe two aides landing to sizes (under 40 ft, 


knee eer neeeeneonnaes 


» ate,— 
Thay Fine »Planedand €£ sg, 





SLATES. 


£. 4. In, In. 












6 
6 Wx 
18x 10 ditto 
0 168 ditto... 
: x l0permanen 
1s 10 ditto 
6 16x8 ditto......... 
6 
TILES. 
At Railway Depét. 
s. 4, . 
re 0) eiies 42 0 5) ee IE Oe: 
"tp and Valle ; Hip and Valley 
dot.) ....+« 
net owsley pan Best a 

Ns cudnt peon ss + 
 prmaosssaass 0 000 7 

iper doz)... + 0 Hip (per dos.)... 

vi eee) 3 0 ap doz. 
Eke mot, ss Bel 
oo ear Siew wak 

weiletone. WE faced (per 1000) 45 
Vi (per doz.) 3 
WOOD. 


Buipise Woop, At per 

Oedls: best Sin. by Lin.andéin, 2 6. d. 
by 9 in, and DT im...........ccereene .4 00 
Deals: bewt $ by 9 .......c0:ccseeeenses 1310 0 
battens: best 24 in: by 7 in. and 

in., and Sin. by 7 in. and Sin, 11 10 0 
Bettens; best 23 by GandSby6... 010 0 
Dalle: cnn — ac scicsecsecsassesneasnd 100 
Battens: seCOMAS .......-..00cceeeeee » 010 0 
tin. by in. and Zin. by 6 im. ... 910 6 
tin, by 4 in. and 2 in. by Sim. 9 0 O 
Foreign Sawn Boardis— 

lin, and 1} in, by 7 im. .......++ s» 010 0 more 
GI... ccccsnsdiidcbininsnsvbuseeakeuaun 100 


== 


sieeek SRA! 
to 8 in.)...... 
talks in. ) 


erowe 
Seas 


Jouzrs’ Woop, 
White Sea: first yellow deals, 


> 
— 


— 
a 
S 
@oocecoccocoeoces oeooceso ocoso ec sesoesco 3 oeoaceo 


sew ie Lisecscins bigeranaaeiaans 4 10 

wend, fk, ORE AES: 22 10 

Battens,24 in.and 3in. by7in. 17 0 

tent rlow dna trtins 18 
ee in. by 

Dh reat and Sin. by 7 tn. 4 0 

ll in, and 9 in, Plies: M4 0 


Battens,24 in.and 3 in, by 7in. 11 i 


7 


tne eeeeesereneenese 


White Sea and Petersburg— 
white deals, 3 in, by 11 im. 
Date a 3 in. by 9 in, 

Seoud white deals, 3in, by 1 
* 3 in, by 9 in, 
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THE BUILDER. 


WOOD (Continued). 


Jorsxns’ Woop (Continued)-- 
Per square. 


d, 2s. 
idiieStiedoenes wihesubixestasnes- «sie Ol 6. 017 
lin. by 7 in. yellow, planed and 
ma sberssosuaancep seadiaiaiaaen ou 0. 018 
1} in. by 7 in. yellow, and 
IE ehicssidecinsicnsindcaotss 016 0 10 
tin. by 7 in, white, planed and 
WG ii catersissertscnicstiorieenen €198 0. 01s 
| in. by 7 in. white, planed and 
I siciscnicrrcrmnsieicis O19 6. O08 
Lin. by 7 in. white, planed and 
matehed............... vorssmcin OIF @ ., OM 
in. by 7 in. yellow, match 
and beaded or V-jointed brds, 011 0 .. 013 
Lin, by 7 in, ” * 0u40. 0 18 
in. by 7 in. white » » OO... ON 
in. by 7 in. a * 0123 9 .. 015 


6 in, at 6d. to 94. per square less than 7 in. 


JOISTS, GIRDERS, &c 


In London, or delivered 


Railway Vans, per t 
s. d. £s 





Rolled Steel Joists, ordinary £ d - 
sectio ag ee Mancina ee 7h 
Compound rs, ordinary 
II isk icithin ciccisemiserrdcsdsontes 900 10 
Steel Compound Stanchions ...... ll 0 0 12_0 | 
Angles, Tees, and Channels, ordi- . 
BAF SOCHIONS  ............ceecccceesee 900... Wa 
PIN MING scicorenscnssecevsenesscer 900... 910 
Cast Iron Columns & Stanchions, 
including ordinary patterns ... 7.10 0 8 10 
METALS. 
Per ton, in London, 
Inox— 2s. 4, £ s. d. 
We I siinncdnsstacctncamstos 810 0 9 0 6 
Staffordshire Crown Bars, 
merchant quality ............... 0 95 0 
Staffordshire “‘ Marked Bars” 1010 0 .. a 
eee Sad akremtieabaaieete 5 ; oe ee 
oop Iron, basis price ............ ~~ O88 
. = vanised............ OO _ 
(*And upwards, according to size and gauge.) 
Sheet Iron Black— 
sizes to 2 ¢ oa ae Oc = 
e 4 “as « OM 0... — 
” * INS ckisseneaies w5s0. _ 
Sheet Iron, Galvanised, flat, ordinary quality— 
Ordinary sizes, 6 ft. by 2 ft. to 
Wis OB he knccincardivets-unsnuc 2.0 9 ~ 
Ordinary sizes to 22g. and24g. 15 10 0 ~ 
* . PTR senisevnines 1610 0 ~ 
Sheet Iron, Galvanised, flat, best quality— 
Ordinary sizes tog. ......... 18 0 0 ... _ 
« 22y.and24g. 1810 0 on 
” . Wh cin ae 8. 8 


Galvanised Corrugated Sheets— 





Ordinary sizes, 6ft. to 8ft. 0g. 1410 ° . _ 
7 5 _ B@eanddg. 415 0. _ 
” ” IE icocck conten 65 0. _ 
Best Soft Steel Sheets,6 ft. by 2 ft. 
to 3 ft. to We. and thicker....12 0 0. _ 
Best Soft Steel Sheets, 2g.&424¢.13 0 0 . -~ 
. . oe g.........15 0 0 ... _ 
Cut Nails, 3 in. to 6 in....... ides wo. Ua 
(Under 3 in., usual trade extras.) 
LEAD, &c. 
' ee * £ s. 
Leav—Sheet, English, 4b.andup 17 10 0 .., _ 
Pipe in coils zw 00... ~ 
Soil pipe .......ce.eseeeeeeeee ican 2 = 3, Dee — 
Com m6 6 es 
Bay Ln ol In casks of 10 ¢ 
N .- 8M 0... _ 
wae 2s ae Geer oe 
Zine, in bundles, ls. per cwt. extra. 
ae SS ee ee os 
a G:2: 2 =. os 
0010. ae 
0010. — 
oon . ~ 
ae eee _ 
ae Bee - 
0 0 &.. ~ 
oen .. - 
012 _ 


ENGLISH SHEET GLASS IN CRATES OF 


STOCK SIZES.* 
Per Ft., Delivered. 


thirds ........ 26 oz. fourths ......... 34a, 

" Pe fourths ......... 1 32 oz. thirds........... . dd 
21 oz. thirds...........; » fourths ......... 44d. 
« fourths ......... ig Fluted Sheet, 15 oz. 3)d, 

26 ox. thirds............ * 21 oz, 44d. 


ENGLISH ROLLED PLATE IN CRATES OF 
STOC 


K SIZES." 


~ 


ecco3ae @ @ @B S&S Ss cr 


| 


ceoovswostoc & 
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SSOSwoaSsieS-SSSEF SCSaP 
> Desoe caacl 





ce aeeee a ee 
French and Brush Polish ...... siteistateiibiiaeiectiss 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


“THE BUILDER” (Published Weekly) is aupaties DIRECT 
the United 


Ki 
at the prepa:d rate of 19s. annum, with delivery Tan 
Morning's Post in Londen and ite cuburbe, es 

To Canada, post-free, 2is. 8d. per annum ; and to all parts of 
Europe, America, Australia, New Zealand, India, China, Ceylon, 


Rem: f + shouid addressed 
The Publuher "Tae Bt vlupee a Codecinoieeee wo” 
—__+-o-oe————_ 
TENDERS. 


Communications for insertion under this heading 
should be addressed to “ The Editor,” and must reach 
us “ot later than 10 a.m. on Thursday. .B.—We 
cannot publish Tenders unless eituer by 
the architect or the building owner; and we 
publish announcements of Tenders unless the 
amount of the Tender is stated, nor any list in which the 
lowest Tender is under 1001. unless in some exceptional 
cases and for special reasons. ! 


* Denotes accepted, Denotes provisionally aévep!- \. 





ABERDARE (Glam.).—For providing and fixing 
chemical and botanical laborato: and lecture-room 
fittings at the Aberdare Girls’ Intermediate School, 
for the Glamo Education Committee. Mr. D, 
Pugh-Jones, F.S:i., County Architect, Cardiff :— 

P. E. Gane, Queen-street, Cardiff* _..... £367 2 6 


ATHY.--For erection of twenty-one working-class 


houses. Mr. James F. Reade, tect, 28, n- 
strand-street, Waterford :— 

pe Roe £4,422 0} De & Salor £4,236 28 
M. O'Brien 4,361 15 | H.A. ilton, 

D, J. Dowling ... 4,267 0 Waterford*.. 3,942 10 0 


BANSTEAD.—For the erection of a motor garage at 
Mogador, for Mr. W. A. MeVitie. Mr. Albert W. 
Venner, M.S.A., architect, Redhill :— 
Cummins & Sons, Ltd. £298 | G. Martin £265 
J. McCluskey ............ 268 | J.J. Pink, Merstham* 240 


m4 


BARMOOR.—For erectiou of a residence at Barmoor, 
near Morpeth, for Mr. R. O. Hudson. Mr. L. A. 
Loades, A.R.I.B.A., architect, Market-place, Morpeth. 
Qua — by Messrs. J. P. Allan & Partners, Newcastle- 
on- in 

N. Ritchie, Whitley Bay, Northumberland*... £1,490 

W. M. Henderson (plumber), Morpeth* ...... 140 

CARNARVON.—For alterations, painting, etc., to 
the Salem Congregational Chapel, for the Building 
Committee. Mr. H. Glanfor Thomas, architect, Castle- 
buildings, Carnarvon :-- 


pe aE £900 | Jones Bros ............... £726 
J. Jones & Son ......... 387 | G,. T. Jonesz ............ 325 
W. A. Roberts, Car- 

WATOON ei cceisesences 


t Painting only. 


CHUBWELL.—For fection of new stables iu 
William-street, for the Churwell Co-operative Society, 
Ltd. Mr. John Smith, architect, Leeds. Quantities 
by architect :— 


Masons. 
WE NE iii aacemmeannone £99 18 
Harrison & Pensley ........................... 8 1BO 
Graythorae Bros, Adwalton, near 
TPS Foss | dutsnidnccanscxtsoeskenesiehen eae 
Joiners. Me 
J. Burton, Churwell* ........ “ sikicne Ge 
Harrison & Pensley .............00......... “Mn0 
Dis: SOIR. i sisienaciersecyesissnctecance, ae ee 
Slaters. 
J. Kellett, Morley’ ss ipacns cbc cnasaeaae ane eae 
Fe II aoa ikke cases coenicnsnsieincinegnen 9 50 


CLOWN (Derbyshise).—For the : 
waterworks for supply of the rural district, 


for the Rural Council. Mesars. G. & 
Bm m, M.Inst.C.E., F.G3., engineeers, 
L ugh :— 
Pe . C. Bushley & 
Oo. .:.... . £47,349 00) Sens ......... £355,335 57 
Mowlem & Co. 43,683 -) 0; W. Moss 
Smart ...... yor oa ee, 3,000 00 
Holme & King 39. arker 
G, Bell & Sons 39,48 00) — a. 34,241 19 0 
C. Chamber- H. Ashley, 
cess 3,545 00 Mansfield*.. 33,948 16 0 
A. N. Coles ... 37,500 00 Johnson 
Ltd, ... 937,086 100 Bros. ......... es 80 
TRENT. 36,599 +4 Crawford ‘ 
Ward&Tetley 35,982 |: OB peste 33,600 00 
Lane Bros...... 38,518 17 6 
[Bugineer’s estimate, £35,500. us 
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CONWAY,—For erection of a house. 
Davies & Son, L.R.1.B.A., architects, Bangor : 


W. Hughes £911715 0; R Williams & Co. £683 7 3 
D. Roberts _ 816 | 3 6] Roberts & Owen 688 40 
Evans & Prit-- Roberts, Con- 

chard ............ 71: OO). wart .... 682 00 





DURHAM.-—For alterations and additions to High 
Springweill House. Mr. H. T. Gradon, architect, 
Market place, Durhani :— 
Beevers & Clark . £670 3 6;C. W. Gibson, 
T. Coates, jun... 309176] Durham* .... £577 10 0 


GILLINGHAM.-—For addition of Bag cons etc., to 
85, Duncan-road, Gilli ham, the Misses Watts. 
Mr. Ernest J. Hammon . C.E., MLS,A,, of Gillingham, 
architect :— 

H. E. Phillips . £115 A. G. Webb, Roch- 
T. Cornelius & Sons .. . 2 ester* 





GILLINGHAM. For erection of a chapel. Mr. 
Ernest J. Hammond, architect, 21, Balmoral-road, 
Gillingham :— 





Spinner severeee SOOT a st Sons ... £5,210 
Foster eneeee 5,489 Wilford . ont 200 
Ballard concen: MOE MINE Soiivocnteeenss 5,179 
an eee . 5,345 |} West Bros., 

May . ; . 5,310 chester= ............ 5,139 
Lewis & Son... .. §, 290 yy nang eee Frinds- 
Ingleton & Son ...... 5,275 ert , Rochester}. 4,937 
Moss & Sons . 5,260; Ph are Gilling- 

Skinner ... SAP t. BOMEE ohscicccnis x 


 Retendering after slight BE sas Sos and deductions 
from original se heme. 


GILLINGHAM.—For the sci of roads and layi: 

of sewer and surface-water drains to buildi 3 
Mill-road, Gillingham, for Mesars. Strover, Riatean 
and others. Mr. Ernest J, Hammond, C.E., M.S.A., 
architect and surveyor, Gillingham :— 
Ingleton & Son ... £1,745 @| A. Price ...... £1,157 8 
T. Adams .... 1,439 10 | G, W. Auger, 

J. C. Trueman 1,415 0| Herne Bay*...... 1,020 0 





GILLINGHAM.—-For erection of a villa at corner 
of Rock-avenue and St. John’s-road, Gillingham, re 
for Miss G. Mackay. Mr. Ernest J. Hammond, C.E 
M.S.A., of panne architect :— 
A. G, Webb aM E, la da 
T. Cornelius & Sons... Gillingham* csvenser Sage 
HITCHIN.—For (Hitchin Brand-street Wesleyan 
Church. Messrs & Son, architects, 
5, Clement’s-inn, Strand, W.C, :-— 
J. Willmott & Sons £437 10 | M. Foster & Co.*... £408 0 
F. Newton 410 0 


LEICESTER.—For new cardroom building for Mr. 
T. Fielding Johnson. Messrs. Tait & Herbert, archi- 
tects, Leicester and Coventry :— 





Wellerman Bros. - = H. Herbert & Sons.. £2,142 
A. & W. Chi ambers .. F. Elliott ssvonses ghee 
Hardington & Elliott 28 J. Bentley &Co. |. 2,053 





LLANFAIR (Glam.).«For the erection of a small 
new Council school at Lianfair, near Cowbridge, for the 
Glamorgan Education Committee. Mr. D, Pugh-Jones, 
F.S.L, M.S.A4., County Architect, Cardiff ;— 

Ww. A. Jones, Barry* : 





LLANGAN (Glam.).—For the erection of a new 
Council school at ., near aye gg for the 
Glamorgan Education Committee. Mr. D. Pugh-Jones, 
F.S.1,, County Architect, ane 

Vv ickery Bros., Barry’ Dock* .. ... £2,544 15 2 

MARKYATE.—For sewerage werks. Messrs. Elliott 
& Brown, A.MM.Inst.C.E., Burton-buildings, Par- 
liament-street, Nottingham :— 

















THE BUILDER. 


OSWESTRY.—For erection of ten almshouses. Mr. 
Borough 





[Aucusr 25, IQTt, 






























































. W. Lacey, VEN.—For erection of 
g saeey Engineer and Surveyor, Bees Toe oh 
AE i na — % Joust S Bons. £1408 38 9 ~_— Queen-street, Whitcharen Engineer, 33 
: Higgins | 00} i : , 4 ; 
i ‘ 1,500 f . ‘ 1,998 00 alton, Moresby, Whitehaven sossensones, 4880 
we gent Ltd. L475 00 BOM seine 1,880 00 SWITHYOOMBE (Devon). — For E erection of : 
ianataasteercore' estimate, £1,513. } combe, at Withyoombe, for Mr Sage of With 
Mr. G. Beavis, arabitect,"4 4, Johnson's. a 
PORTSMOUTH.—Bor erestion opie we Ts ae lace coin . 
Barveyor _s Renemgh Saginser i venus 78 100) W. Denshaw” "* 
BT | ke Vincwntets BO rereenaas taD go] WUTH-TM OH op : 
J. Crockerell 4210] Southsea*.......... £380 0 [All of Exmouth, is 
POSSILPARK.—For erection brary , 
Corporation of the City of Guapee. tee "G2 humpeon, —— nae 
by pi Shearer & Marr, gis, St. Vincent-street, Ham aL Stone, Tur AR 
ason: P. Rodger, Maxwell-road* £1,853 9 1 Doulting Stone. ~ 
Wrights: J. Baxter & Sons, 20, : Portiand Stone. bear 8 
Phumber: Ct naa The Ham Hill and Doulting Stone Co,, Limited —_— 
sncigtiade tea cmesianties 417 18 0 Uneorporsting the Has Hill Btone Oo. and C. Trask & for, — 
Peamcr a ke Wemyss, 39, porting BOOKS .. 
Victoria-road® oo... cccereecece.., 206 71h Norton, Stoke-under-Ham, Somerset, 
Steel: Fleming Bros., 65, Bath- London Agent:— Mr. E. A. Williams omen 
Concrete: dechadchneniaan’ ‘6027, issde kesliben 47 16, Craven-street, Strand. sas 
ect icles 5 ts, 9 as if 544 8 wa 
Glasers: <x Thee ai <cianvebiva oe : pea ~ fad Metalic Lars Port Ys 
Tiler Koi & Wario rd ro iat is a Poultry, E.C.The best and eeped mates "eat 
stiles elasschindg Sac eccs 13 3 n 
[ All of Glasgow. \ ae oe baw yh, adopted a basement pets Apes age ‘ a" j — is oe n0ES 
rooms, granaries, tun-rooms, and terrace 
WALTHAMSTOW.—For ee 
nical Institute for Eases tion, Committee i Asphalte Contractors to the Forth Bridge Co 
F. Whitmore, County Archi 
E. Puller & Son £310 00 1 pemeay a ort ‘gas 0 
SPRAGUE & CO., Ltd, 
Estate Plans and Particulars of Sale promptly 
executed. 
4 & 5, East Harding-st.; Fetter-lano, E.C. 








JOINERY, 





Of every description and in any kind of Wood 





JON WILLIAMS & CO. 


“SLATING, 
TILING. 


Dinorwic Bangor, Portmadoc, Cornish 





Cuas. E. ORFEUR, Lr. 


op eammates =—-« COLNE BANK WORKS, 
COLCHESTER. 


Chitin on, Telegrams : “ Orfeur, Colchester.” 


PILKINGTON & CO. 





——— No.: New Cross 1102 (two lines). 



































Exors. of J. Le Hopper ......... £3,700 0 “ elsior"’ Green Silat 
Arundel ...... £4711 19 0| W. Marley &Sons 8631 10 Exe es, etc. 
J. Dickson ...... 4, 359 15 2 W. G. Wilmott... 3,584 0 
y A be es 4,341 10 0 yg Fane 3,569 14 
W. Muirhe: . Williams ...... 3,480 3 
& Co., Ltd... 4,190 00> W. Thompson & HAND-MADE, 8 AND f 
D. T. Jackson 4,104170' Coa(G. vm A ACED THES, 
0, P. Drever = 3,816 00) | se ‘ge Thewal lg ro 0 
R. C. Crawfor: " eeige * 0 
& Co. 3,809 7 6|P. Wilson & Co., Slatework to every Description. PATENT ASPHALTE AND FELT ROOFING 
G. Bell & Sons, i Contractor's ASPHALTE 
Ltd, ......;.. 3766 00} Office, Dun nner ted ACID-BESISTING WHITE SILICA PAVING. [i 
A e Tice | CR ctetiiic cs 3,230 0 - 
&Co. ........ 3746 00 DINORWIC WORKS, ROTHERHITHE, 8.E. SEYSSEL ASPHALTE (Direct from the Mines). 
f. — 7 ~ "ee seme aw Swf 
° 08 i Mes “eames, 
° ‘ 
ale -. . 
oj? ° ° 
|? ° c 
< + ej? er e e 
- 2 «4 ole > (7 : 
° f°? ° 
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ALSO AT DEPTFORD, 
LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 








FRED BRABY 











GLASGOW, FALKIRK, 
& DUBLIN. 





BELFAST, 





